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ADVERTISEMENT. 

'.I'iik following is mi emended m j n 1 abridged ediiion of a tract, eri- 

tiflod, The al'l'-dr/cd rciiwiisfur the ari :,j ar.Uinn and con^qi'crl 
rJ!> i.Ji'rw'. r/ iiic 1'ri ■■<'■ ;■;/.- n-.---- '. '.■'.' ■■■.;■■ i-i r:i- ! i. ■;/ .if' OlVil /.li^io/.r. 

One reason for issuing this edition is, lhaL tin: former one lias so 
iiiiiiiy i:V })!!;;■[■;'[] i:iit:a] cri/ov-;. A" nil hev is, iltai. since I he fin-] [(■■:■ i'i:- 
(ion v.-ent i.o nress, I):-. .indd's History of Lin- Division of the Pres- 
byterian Church iiiis conic I.o li.'ilid. .Kinding I. Ilk lie has gone over 
much of the ground which [ hml Iracnscl in relation i.o tint 1)1- 
visioii, I Ij^vu co;lcIu'j.ui'I to otiiil it in this edition. .\nd amain:.- 
reason is. t.iiaf ne'.v editions of " Old and X«n° Theology," by Dr. 
,h;!s. Wood, and : ' Oh I ninl IS'ow Hi/liool/' ]>y Dr. Ah I., ii.iee. have been 
I'ocenflv jiiililisheil ; a.nd that some ad.lilh.aial reninrhs in rebrjon 
bo them seem to bo needed. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Mam* k religions co:jui-t.ivc-'-p.y is prosecuted needlessly. On this 
r-:il;jcct 1 1 n ; ■: 1 1 v.-i'd^in nih;hl. he harni'd iVoii; tin; hin.lory of l.he rils.rn 
'' K 1)/' as gi\ i-ii hi i'.ic. -_i LJ ■. I cknpl or el. liishua. After the iri'oes ofTieii- 
hen and Gad, and l.he half tribe or'Maiiassehhad aided theothoriribo; 
of Isrric! in subduing the (JatsaaiuiBs, they returned with tins bles- 
sing of Jnsha.a I.o Lin: p. i?, - : : — [■ m : ?v rill oiled ;:i Lhe;ii on the •■'.]n:v silk: 
ot Jordan. And on their way " they built there an altar by Jor- 
drm. a great attar to See to." But when the other tribes heard of 
it, they wore iidoii with suspicion, that this was but a signal of.' ro- 
villi, and of robeliionagahir-ii, Cud a;id his people. Aiid " the whole 
Co: i Lire u alien of ihfi children of Israel inhered them selves together 
,i.t Siiilob, to go up to war against them," But previous to the 
cainmi.'JiCCJUeiit of docilities, tlioy concluded 1,0 .suns) a ikpin.u !■■: 
to the supposed oiu'ednrs, 1.0 inquire why they had been acting 
thus. And Lin; explanation «!ven by lbs tvro and a half tribes 
showed, chat it was not for the purpose of revolt, i.hat they had 
reared this ri.li.ar; hut rather for the purpose of preventing il in 
after time.— Verso 21-2'J. This explanation snsisliod their suspec- 
ting !niii hren ; and thus a bloody war was pi-evcui.ed. And if in 
lite eonsnieiicenie'Lt of the di I i lenities between the Old i-ciiool and. 
New, the like explanations had been eandidly asked and given, 
how much evil might have been avoided, The present essay is an 
humble riftcnip-: lo furnish ihe explanations ttnit should have been 
long since asked and given. 

lleligious controversies are sometimes neodi'id. But they arc- 
always to be deplored; and the love of them is nu unlovely and un- 
.sari.- propensity, Knid Dr. Scott, l; We must have controversies, 
but we must talta care of out tempers/' Few controversialists 
heed this eaulion as they ought. Often the contending pari ies 
"know not what .spirits they are of." While they think they are 
" very jealous lor (lie herd God of host-," their spirit ii 



and. their objcci maslery. The I'jord keep 1 lac writer from such 
self-delusion. 
When Dr. E. S. Ely was an Old School man, lie wrote his " Con- 

trasl," to show that Old and Now Divinity arc very wide apurr, 
And since that, i inn e heard bin; spea!i of his mutli (.-.:■> saying to 
him. " My son, yon have written a. Contrast, and now I wish, you 
would, write a Harmony." Such ft work lvius much needed (ftcn. 
But, its we have ban several other Centrals since, the Harmony is 
now needed more than ever. And in the absence of bet'lcr hruids 
for the work, I volunteer my own, I am anxious thai: this little 
wni): shrill have at least one e.vee'ler.cy. Hint of candor. I shall 
aim also l.o he simple and n!.a:a enough to he understood hy cotc- 
m.on minds, even though it, should he ;iL the expense of my rcputa- 

I am aware that tlie enemies of the truth are now attacking 
It in a new and most adroit manner— not by directly deiiving and 
opposing it, but by iidrui'.'.ing and corrupting it. The friends of 
truth should therefore be the more watchful, "lest Satan spoil 
them and others, through philosophy and vahi deceit." And, if 
Mi.eh lie f.!io policy and practice of the Now School, hit the Old he 
'ke.e n-si :'!i ted to discover, and load in "s.riiiiig I he communily it\v;i> 
from them. But if, on the contrary, the New School are the 
staunch rtdcociit.es of tie eurdinnl doctrines of revelation, then it r s 
no!, only very unjust, lint very unwise l.o denounce them as semi- 
infidels, and semi-Pelagians. To confound them with such error- 
i.si.s, pouring upon I, hem the like in sled ici. ions, is no!, only doing ureal, 
injustice to the ('.inner, luit giving great advantage to tin; latter. 
If the Old School i'.nd Xew are standing on the same side of tile 
grand line between truth mil error, (as 1 hope to show ".lint ihey 
arc-,) then, they ought not to i.uru (heir wenpoas ni] ■■ ii i each ether, 
but bear down with united force upon the common enemy. 

I am far from thinking that the Now School have monopolized 
nil the correctness of opinion, coTidnct mid spirit in the Presbyterian 
Church. 1 am free to admit that some of us have been so loose 
and indefinite, so extravagant, (and wild, shall 1 say V) in Lhe state- 
ment of our duel rines. 'dial, I akin;: them for a srui pie, it is not so 
■Jttangc ihiii ui!.- <>!:! School brellnvn lviisiiiidci'^fruid us.* And I 
doubt not thai many of us (myself particularly) have been much 
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ii iii) tin;; in candor. rci.poi.Lin;! their iiews Dm! conduct. I know 
there are faults on both. ;jide.i, and they arc more eipialty balanced, 
perhaps, than oii.her f.i.lc-s .'iiprio.sc. I would keep it ever in mind: 
!.!ial. if I occupied, tbe stir-id poini of uiy Old School hrcilii'sjn, 'I 
should .-oo fewer faults in them, and mora in ourselves. And as it 
is, T see in sO)ue on my »» n side, a want of candor in v.LM^iiiiiR the 

:;>■:. .r.-.i ; fif [.he oilier parte, for which I ice! no fellowship Killl 
i behave the Xcw !-kd:ool I.'yiis, and the Old School too) Lave in 
the main the vig'it spirit., and bold Mie essential doctrines of the 
Goapol. 

Such is the state of the controversy between us, that it should 
have more attention nisi, new. (Iiic, on- ohnrnos liavo lie or. '.iroii^kt 
against us, both of ''nypneri.sy and heresy. And if ihoy are true, 
they i iii ::1: t i.ii lai more fnliy known, aii'l more pointedly condemned. 
Bat, if limy are tlilso, lid* should be more fully known, that our 
characters may bo vindicated, and llio obstruction to our useful 
noss may bo removed. 

Dr. "William D. Smith, in his Dialogue.-) of a Minister and Con- 
vert, holds the followhii: iaiLs:uai;c : 

Minister. " That which is called ' New .Divinity' is not the sys- 
tem of doctrine taught in our stand irds, with points of (liifcrcnee 
only, Itis entirely n . Jiffs-rent system, one principal feature of 
.'-■ 1 : i e'a is, [.liiii. it dishonors God, :uol exitl"." nian; wliicii vol: know 
is the reverse of the (laMinstio system, titujclit in our standards." 

•Dr. J Wood, in it-i-slntc mid enlarged edition of " Old and NoivTSf 

i 7 , !! p!iT3in,:fi 2-:)-:i,fui accr.mut uf fcrt-.in nhseiva; ions made ill 

l-c Aill) : ri-. Coio.'Pii'.iiai ■■:' !Ll:!7. and to himself ;u(i ii iihsii Iv, iss proof of 
ths " i'riynleace of frier- in tile .\ r « School. This proof 1 cnui,!,., 
veiv I.' me in sever: I respects, in the in-il pk.co, if is duiibhfi! v. ' eli.o!' 
hi, hifdiiiii; nudum unci the n-eii.liina of those jVow -ebunl brahlirei: ; i'oi 
notion:.' is iiiin-e cecal nn ; 1 1 .1 ; i for ilispii lai.ts to mi:-e :ala:y and one]) nr.bor. 

hi Eke licit pi Dee. il -s il ■ ns !)!. Tu [ whether he conic, recoboct lli, '.: I n:) :■• 

lor si\ l.i :'■ ;\ years si) as to report it osiiclly. And l.ioo-li -lis report wore 

c-i HJl.it is nviiv thni! ,: ochllif « hoi.hei :Ilf! :■■:: :;-.\,x ;■■■ ied oppress 

the views of the f.ew Solum] correctly. According ,.,, t ;■;.■; it.«::.irV<iMii 

".■■ ■ ■■!■■.[ : T I aith, thinking it la ightthe identitj of I dam v. Ml: his poster, 
sty., or transfer of his sin to llimii; while ho nod I believe it tenches in, 
5iie.li thio?;. And ns to the stn' eme ills of oLoeri rosai el bo! tlicprev. 
iLlcueo of errors es ::ivcn pn. 2;*:.'-.'! I it is doi.iMlid whether hiiey nre 
; il.M il:iy ei.rioet; ai.e iviiether nunc !)l' l.liose who )ll.ule them v." !!!■!■' 
in! thrr, ill heart. a:;d ■:::■ jioiv hu ,Ori:tr!,„., . Old Hcliool mei'.. 
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Convert. ; ' But do they not receive anil sulin.it the Confession or 
Faith V 

ilhusLcr. 1! As a body, they receive anil adopt it,, in a certain 
way; that is, they adopt it so far as tltoy helicve it. winch is little 
belter than mockery. . In that way we may receive the Tcrtiisit 
Koran. 11 says there is a Gou. and it iurtik.ai.es some morn! duties ; 
and so Tin-, any one could adopt it. linked, i do not know of any 
system that infill, not, ho adopted in this way. Others pretend to 
adopt it. as a whole, I) 'if reserve the priv'tleno of o\"ptainin«- ii. so lis 
fo accord with tlieir own views. — They either make it mean not.liins: 
at all, oi' something the very reverse of its obvious sense. — As a 
body, they Lave most |ioi:coioas errors fostered anion" them," — ■ 
pp. 193-4. 

These are grave charges, and ought to he examined. Is it indeed 
true, that we arc holding a system entirely different, (Vom tlie one 
taught, i" onr standards— one that dish, mors God and exalts man ^ 
I- it indeed tine. Li tat ■■■. e ado] it the ronte-siou of' 1'atiii in a way 
that is lit.de 1 letter rofn mockery '■ n way in wbioh wo might, adfp:. 
the Koran 1 Do we explain it, in a way whh.li makes it mean no- 
tion;; at ail, or something the ven revoi-e of its obvious moaning '! 
Do we as a body have most pernioions errors fostered ;uii(ir« lis '! 
If so, it, ought to In: more v. kloly known, tjtal all nn.-n may ai'liur 
and avoid us. 

But other at id perhaps severer charges ate broitifht against us 
by Dr. J. C. Lord. In his Introduction to Mr. Cbocsoman's Doc- 
trinal Diilevoiices between Old and New School Tieshy ici'lans, he 
stiys: " With strange, yet oil a factor istie inconsistency, they (the 
New School) earicatu'e tlie doctrines of grace, and of t.hoUoidcssiou 
of Faith., as though they embodied all ttni.t. is ineonsist.eni smd pev- 
yerso and monstrous." Yet if their conduct is so shockingly pro- 
fane, why have tliey not encountered the universal remonstrance of 
the evangelical ivorld 1 But Dr. Lord continues : 

:1 Could it be made to appear to that largo and respectable body 
of members of the i'-esb; iei;an i.'kiiro.b, wlo, tiiougb sound in the 
faith, yet remain in tlie New ;-ohoo! connection, that liie principles 
fov which tho General Assembly (Old Sehoji) eon tended, and in de- 
fence of which they intended to bear testimony in Hie excision act, 
of !8HT, are tlie saoit: iiiainioiiied by Paul the apostle against tlie 
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gainsayc;^; of his day. I.ho ramc ail.enva.rih defended in tlie fifth 
century by Aiigurdne agahiit b'els.gius. a.nd ibe .same which were 
revive;! bv Luther, ami with whieh as with a buttlo-ase ho smote 
the "ate; of the great apostaey, they would njil. ami couhl not giro 
m:i.']. ■'!!. ar.'i ecunb.nianeo n.nd c-c>mliji-;. I.o the enemies of the trull) i 
by remaining one hour within the ecclesiastical walk of the JNew 
School General Assembly."— pp. 7, 8. 

And just so I think. Only make it evident that the Now School 
are billing [hose smne grand, errors which Paul and Augustine 
and [.niliev opposed, and the New Wchoa 1 woidd /r,r*iw iV.-^'f. 
IS ufc the marvel is, that Dr. Lord a.nd his associates do n.oi: furnish 
the ai!i.''[uatc evidence. And thomysiery is the greater as he adds, 
" If there he anything clear, v.-kidi may he dderi.n.iai iiqpsiid a 
ilntiht. ii. is thai, i.bo ihoologicnl contest between the Keformers, and 
i.iii' i!"'i.a:j-':s in the sixi.eetith cer.hiry. is 1.1 w same nov, waged bo 
tween the Old and New Sehool Presbyterians. No intelligent reader 
can peruse l.be controversy he In eei: T. atber and Dr. J'lck, (be o.ha.m- 
pion of ibe papist, ivii.tii.utt perceiving this. No degree of preju- 
dice or blindness ean conceal t.'ie fact. It is written as with sun- 
beam; —it is graven a* with the po i i : I", of a diamond in :,iie face of a 
rock. The doctrines maintained by ail the reibnne-d Churches- 
have been rejected by ll:ern (the New School) for 'lie Iheulugical 
tenets of the papacy, Nothing can he demons i rated by history, if 
!'" ' =._!.-"■_■ i ■ u " .-j account of tin: Lie fur; nation dees nut establish i.his. :i — 
p. H. 

But how happens it that what is "so clear" as to be " beyond all 
doubt, :; is dis'acliciod by ^ii miiiiy. viz : that the conies: !■:■: ■■'. > it: 
tin: llcforrncv,' and -lie Romanists is precisely the pro-.cnl contest 
between ibe Kow and Old School Presbyterians'; Many ''imelli- 
gen; leaders'' have " ;;el used I lie controversy without perceiving 
this." How is it, then, that they have tailed to do. what the 
Do.for Mb ic. l!;oy i-an, :■:■!. i:]l to do 1 ' Is ii: uu'cngh prejudice'- 
Oh, no ; lor be tells ns, " Mo degree of prejudice or blindness ean 
conceal the fact." And yet I doubt whether uny have perceived 
it, except himself. Nor is it the less strange, that it took him so 
many years to find it oat. So groisiidlu™ and preposterous are 
ibeso sllcgal ions, i.in.il it, would seem at iivst thought, they would 
need r." refutation. And yet we know that many honest, yet s'j ■ 
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pei'denti minds, are apt tu believe what is so confidently as^ened 
though ever so unsupported. 

Allegations in other forms are brought against tis by Mr. Cheese- 
man. He says, " The neiv divinity being a must glaring and wide 
departure from the ancient faith, is undoubtedly an apos-Uicy . no* a 
p!-ojrre=5." — p. 167. " The new divinity, then. Is another (/ospd. 
an apostaey from the faith." — p. 172. "Take for example these 
di lie. re noes which separate Old front Mow School l.'i'esbyteruim'. 
One believes, that Christ endured the penalty of the law ; another, 
that lie did no*. One, that iie obeyed tor his peopie ; 1.1 ie other, 
that he obeyed fw him* elf. One, that bis righteousness is imputed 
io believers; the other, that t; is not, but the act of faith is imputed. 
One that ins faith receives the righteousness of Christ; the other 
tbnt Christ needs it tor himself. One, that regeneration is the act ol 
dod i the other, that it is the act of man. One, Lhat it is a change of 
nature ; the other, that it is a change of purpose. One, that man 
can do nothing of himself; the other, that he can do all that is re- 
rj uired of him." — pp. 206-7. Charges: so severe as ibese i > ■ . -.j ' ■ - :■: 
least to be examined. 

Can the charges now (j noted A' no these three authors be true 1 
Are Kew i-hdiooi li^ri such barefaced and impious hypocrite,! as to 
subscribe solemnly to the Presbyterian sundards, while they be- 
lieve not the fundamental doo'rmes which they contain 1 And do 
they hold the foul doeiH'ies thus a.'leiged'i If so. let it lie proved 
ami proclaimed to all evangelical Churches in our iand, 'ill tiiere 
L-ini: oome haek fj'om theio one united remonstrance, solemn and 
loud, " as the .sound of many waters." 

But what if these alienations are not true 1 Should New School 
men pass thorn by in silence '■■ Yes, perhaps they siioold, if they 
themselves ate the oniy ones concerned. But what if their char- 
acters, roiv.ivii.;. ;ind iuduence are importaal. tu ihe , ,-.or!. ; . ;■... : r-..e '. : 
If they are not what the GUI School declare them to be, but are 
what they prof em to lie, then they constitute an important part of 
that " light of the world" by which is to ho dissipated " the 
darkness" which "covers the earth" — that light, by which the 
savin:; iudoenecs of the Uospei arc to shine into the hearts of sin- 
ners. It is therefore important, that their light should not he oh- 
icwed hy the mists and eloods of foul aspersion. If they are 
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ivhal tkey profess to be, thi:y constitute no .-.mall par! of Lhat " nidi, 
of tlii? (::iir.ii' : ill voi i.c 1 1 llii.' means of v.- bid! the world is to bo saved 
from moral puti'cl'actioi! and final perdition, i'l. is important, there- 
fore. Ilia 1 :. " in savor" should not bo impaired by liilso 'mm-; ::■ 
Yes, if tbi'.y are what they profess lo lie, l.hey form one grand di- 
vision oi' iiin.i army of" ;.he Lord of Kosts" by which tin- !ii il:'I:-;i.-. 
of this world aro to bo subdued to llio dominion of " flu: Prince of 
Peace." Ii is important, therefore, llial. no grousid'oss ohargo^ 
should bo loft lo im|ioilo their marob, or to pa.raly/e their power. 
That the iiilluenco and eiforls of the Now School have been very 
Tii.ndi crippled by such a. i.lio to re going iiilegs thins, I verily behove 
4nd behoving as verily that they are false, I must think it theiy 
right not only, bat fbeir do:y wpvisee them false. 

Of the first of the mi trior* now noticed I would say the less, as 
bo lias gone to his account,. "Rut, as his book still lives, .1 roust, say 
at least that ho must, have been very ignorant of New School 
views, or as an holiest nian ke eoo.ld not have published what he 
did. Of the second J '.vonld sfty, that after fill I have known of 
Ids propensity lo random and extravagant uilorauees, 1 was r.of. 
prepared to find him a man of such 1: strange," noi to say such 
" characteristic hi consistency" as to " caricature" the views of the 
Snow School (so lately his own) " as if they embodied all that is in- 
consistent, lie j' verse, and monstrous." And of the last auUior 
ii noted I must say, 1 have seldom found in the same compass so 
liun.'li slander and sophistry. 

What these authors have said against as would not have done us 
much injury, if they had not been endorsed by certain organs and 
individuals of high standing amoivi our Old Srhool brethren. It is 
those rceoimuondalions that, has given, and is still giving them con- 
sequence and currency. 

When the first edition in" ny iraet appeared, an Old School edi- 
tor remarked, " It is hut little credit to any roan to he found dig- 
igu^ up the bones of tins ed'etc controversy, and trying to gal- 
vanize them into lire, and clolhiiig them with flesh and hones.'' 
But though the controversy were dead, it was not burled. For 
the Old School have been all the while plying their batteries upon 
it, by circulating the books above quoted, and by other moans. 
Ilsp?ciii.Uy has the lioard of Publication been doing so, by the 
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;.' ■.]'!)' :<; a U uii (A books iuvl tru.el* upon this controversy. Of late, 
too, has it inaucd a:i oriliu-iri.nl edition of lir. Wood's '.' Old and Xeiv 
Tlicoluivy." And since, then, Dr. like bas riiMi-hed ;r second edi 
(ion or" his " Old and '.New ijc.liiml." As. then, there are continued 
siiicl i-i::n!J:ii:i;( '.'liiui- made ou trie purr, of 'mr awusc.'s, is there 
liiit occasion on our perl to speak ajj.ain and more loudly i:i our 
0'ivti vindication! 

The " History of tin; l.liyisioi] of tho Preshj terian Church" isYery 
brief a.ud tcnond in ih remarks L-esjiuniiiig 1 1-'-- due frond liiis'oror.i on 
but vl eeii Oir: Sciiool nnil \eiv. And. trio sil ■ j;.:i:r annul" a more n.i- 
mrtn and extended Investigation. For it is those allcdged db'tbrcn- 
iins on ivliieli (,.,: exscind:;.:' bictb'C'i are i.ow pro lend iny to lay tiio 
preatest stress, Wiit nor. the leader lie tlie wore patient and at- 
tentive, then, while I attempt to examine them 1 
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Oim Old School brethren, bang agaiu.st lib two general 

and u;rin'e charges. One is that of Itiipor.ri:://. \ u ; ,ubsiji:i- 
bbtg t,o tins rrcsbyterian siam.hi.TilH, while we do Lot believe; 
tin; fundamental doctrh les which they contain. The other 

is ill ItO/di/!!', CTNS3 Writl prr,rici.'j!l$ C'/TOrS. Let US BC6j 

thcii, whether these eba.rges a.re well founded. 

On the first of these charges it may help ns in settling 
tlie question, to inquire as to the general diameter of those 
against whom it is made. As described by their aeeuser.s. 
«.1i o v would seem to boa set of'; sly arid era.fty.dei.-fltfuiann de- 
signing men, that could nut lie trusted in the ordinary affairs 
of lift;. And do the .New Sdiooi stand out before the eyes of 
a discerning public in such a light? Let a- candid eoiu- 
uiu'iii.y judge, whether they arc not as open and honest, as 
trail sun rent and strahiht.-iorward, as any corrcs-i:i:::Mu;< 
portion of the Old SeStool? And if they are, it is passing 
strange, that just, so soon, as they pass from secular to sa- 
cred concerns, they as a body -should become signally eva- 
sive and double- deal in. ii, lying, not only to man, hut unto 
God. Can it be, that they are so base and impious, 
as to labor so inueh to impose themselves upon others as 
orthodox, while conscious of being heterodox I Can our 
licensers themselves believe it? If they do, why are tiiey- 
so anxious to ;< absorb" fcueh heretics ? I might ask, why 
they have been so ready to receive those who could not 
bring clean papers from ns ? Docs not the principle pre- 
vail practically among them, that all a New School man 
needs to make him nrtliodoA-. is to change his connection ? 
If examination is had af all o;l receiving them, is it not, 
with few exceptions, merely for the s slice of form 1 Hut a 
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more serious quest-ion is, bow they can allow their members 
to come over to us uueensurnd., if we are so hypocrit- 
ical and heretical ! I hope, however, the honesty of 
New School men will lie yet more evident on inquiring, 
whether they actually hold lite errors -ivh kit the Old Sshool 
impute to them '. 

It is often and bo'dly averted, that many of our views 
are at war with our standards. But I am much mistaken, 
if wc do not find, on full CKammaiiion, that those moderate 
men who make up the most importan! portion, both of the 
Old School and New, nra xuln.^mlia/h; agreed on all the 
essential dwirincs of the Gospel. ';Vhero they do disa- 
gree, it will he found, i. think, that it is not in regard to 
any fact or faith that is vital to the Calvinlsfcic system; 
but in regard o;dy to same theory or mode of expression 
which, philosophy has assorted with such doctrines. 
Ami r-.iv.-h in ho;h Sehools can eofiKouui Clou sly Liubscribe io 
the .Presbyterian standards. 

The doctrines of on Church are all contained in the 
Confession of Faith, and the Catechisms. The Confession 
eontains 171 sections, ilia Larger Catechism 196, and the 
Shorter Catechism 107 queid.ions ami answers; making irs 
all 474 paragraphs. And there are only 13, or 14 at most, 
of all these, on which Old and Now School men, as such, 
are not confessedly agreed. Nor are there so many points 
of doctrine on which they disagree, Ketheringtoii, in his 
history of the Westminster Assembly oi' Divines, says, (p. 
258,) "They aimed to have no propositions in the Cate- 
chisms, that were not in the Confession." And though 
the sections of the Confession in which wo seem to come 
in collision are seven or eight, the doctrines to which they 
relate are only four or five. 

I do not mean that these arc all the points on which 
Presbyterians disagree. I roeim they are all the points on 
which they are divided into Old School and New. There 
are many other things in our standards in which we differ. 
But on these the two Sehools are not more divided against 
each other, than l.hey arc amem; themselves. Some, I fear, 
are found in both. Ssmoo'h who deny Total Depravity. Re- 
generation hv the Holy Spirit, Divhie Sovereignty, Elec- 
tion. Saints' Perseverance, and Infant Baptism. ' Olhershi 
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both Schools dbije ho vo what is said in tin: Confession, eliaj.', 
23, see 2, on war; and chap. 24, see. 3, 4 and 8 on wstw- 
riaj'e and divorce ; and move disbelieve what it says, chap. 
18, on Fm# assurance of hope. Somo may he found in 
both Schools who think fhe (J on "fusion leaches, chap. 10, 
sue. 3, that some of thoaa who die in infancy arc lost; 
while others think it teaches no such thing— both of whom 
behove, sit ail event::, (.bra; none who die in hifaney sire lost. 
P:-ol.!it.ljJ.y £joiiirs in hyJii t'ehooi?; believe in ■' ihe ricmai 
pj'.ih-.raiion of the 3on of God;" while the most in both 
.■i'i^ij.-.-'iievo it. Son)-; Lslio/a th;>.t the divinr. na-t'ttiv of 
Christ suffered, ivhoii ho riade iYioiK-ineni, for sin; while 
the great nsasa of both Schools believe the contrary, 
Some, perhaps, is>ay believe, with myself, that Effectual 
i ' ;i- '■■■■: :;'.i!.i Adoption should not oe eonikkred (?:■'■ seprT.ad. 
and distinct acts oi' grate — that the for met' is included in 
Regeneration, marking move prirtieuiavly the mode and 
means of it, while the I attcr is included in Justification 
roid iknothieation ; as the ibL'irtC;' ffiwcitoiii'j sinner to the 
,.-■■■■ ■■'■■■■■■■''■ '■:<>'• oi' the sons of God, wnilc [he ofher ///s him to 
,-;<■•; /'■;;/ .<//,:;■;(. Wo hhiae.i'ee about uioso things, [is ml proba- 
bly many others that are taught in the Confession,) and 
■iceni to do it by common consent: none expecting that we 
shall ho perfectly agreed as to everything taught in our 
standards. "Why, then, should some of oar brethren talk 
wo sneeringly ahout ov.r subscribing thess; standards as "a 
system of doctrines," without beiu;; understood to believe 
ovary jot and tittle of what they contain? They 
themselves do the very thing which they blame in us. 
True, the tliina>; nbove mentioned are not essential to our 
Oalvinistic system. But in regard to the fundamental 
doctrines themselves, there are many forms and phases 
which nothing hut a speeuhitivo philosophy has adventi- 
tiously attached to them. And there are many accidents 
and relations, which though m t: mat ely connected with these 
dootrinos, make noTevthciess no portion of their essence. 
These, then, shoub- he distiiiinsishec"! fvom what is essential. 
And SO have said son>e oi mir Old School brethren. See 
Biblical Itepcvtory. Vol ■'., New SK-ias, p. 25si _ And Dr. 
tirecn has toid in :''•:' ! >-!■.■ >■', . r-'. . irsh,i];sifms cor- 
dially. because (ho ht:t< .■ ,'//,"■,'<■,/ iV-iin ,'.'' m 0:1/1/ in mm- 
asentiah. So., )h 15.-m.MN It.-u.-H-, in.. -V. -i'i. Bnt old 
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! Iopiiir-isiaviism used i.o !jo "ilia height and front" of iSev: 
yeLool oir'iiiKEiii.'.:'. U"o should, therefore, rejoice that our 
Old School brethren, have lately become wo candid and lib- 
oral, as to acknowledge those to be essentially sound, whom 
■'.hoy once regarded as grievous Lovelies. But if they can. 
Ceilewshh) :: "id J i. . 1 1 ) k. i 1 1 >.: i r : ] L V . : I sec not why they cannot 
fellowship (he great mass of New Schoolmen. For J hope 
to show, that if the errors of the former are non-essential, 
so are those of the latter. 

Those who adopted our standards 'for the nso of the 
American Church were far from being unanimous in (heir 
views. And we are accordingly informed (hat, "When 
adopted ln r tlu; Presbyiovian Church la this country, it 
was with the distinct uudoi'stundlng, that the mode of sub- 
scription did not imply strict uniformity of views. And 
from that time to this, there Las been an open and avowed 
diversity of opinion on many points among those who 
adopt the Confession of Faith, without leading to suspi- 
cion of insincerity or dishonesty. It is clearly impossible, 
that any considerable number of men can be brought to 
conform, so exactly in their views, as to be able to adopt 
such an extended formula of doctrine oreoise'y in tiio same 
sense." — Biblical Repertory, Vol. 3, pp. 521-3. 

In accordance with this was the Adoption Act of 1729. 
It is as follows : " And we, do also agree that all the Pres- 
bylorics within our bounds shall always take care not io 
admit, any candidate of the ministry into the exercise of 
the sieved fuuc'ious, but what declares his agreement in 
opinion of a!! the essentia/ and necessary articles of said 
Confession; and in ca.se any minister of this Synod, or 
any candidate of the ministry, shall have any scruples with 
respect, to any article or articles of said Confession or 
Catechism, he shall, at the time of his malting his declar- 
ation, declare his sentiments to the 'Presbytery or Synod, 
who shall notwithstanding, admit him to the exorcise of 
the ministry within our bounds, and to ministerial com- 
munion, if the Synod or Presbytery shall judge Lis scru- 
ples or mistakes to be only about articles not essentia/ ;>r 
necessary in doctrine, worship or government. And the 
Synod do solemnly agree that none of us will traduce or 
use any opprobrious terms of those who differ from us in 
these extra essentia/ and not necessary points of doctrine ; 
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but treat thorn with the same friendship, kindness and 
brotherly Id vo. as if they had Jiot differed from us In such 
sentiment.'' — bl.eeenlsof the 'Presbyterian Church, p. 0:3. 
Collision Iu doctrine and praetiee occasioned a division 
of the Synod in 17-11, which was healed hi 1759; both 
parties- ygreouiy; io adopt the t.'onl'ession and Unteekis-iiiH 
aeeording to the proviso and pledge of 1729. And as 
this agreement has never been annulled , it is still in force. 
But we shall see iu the course of our investigations, how 
little it lias been regarded by those who have exscindce us, 
and by those who charge us with dishonesty in subseri hi rig- 
to the Presbyterian standards. We shall sen. to;>, whether 
In our interpretation:- of these standard:; we exceed the in- 
dulgence whieli, aeeoi'diug to the above agreement, should, 
be allowed to nil ; or rather, whether we have not kept 
within the probable moaning of these standards, and 
whether we have not, therefore, taken less liberty of in- 
terpretation than it allows us. 

Yet one of the prominent charges of the Old School 
against us is, that we presume to interpret these stand- 
ards is our own way. Are they aware bow hold is their 
assumption in denying- us this right 1 " What," say they, 
"you interpret? That privi lego belongs (.mis alone." They 
must not be surprised, then, it' we answer them somewhat 
as a king of the forest answered the king of England who 
offered to let the Indian monarch kiss his hand. " Ugh," 
said he, lL I king too." They may reply, perhaps, " These 
standards speak for themselves, and they speak only as ire 
believe." But that is a tiling to he pro red— not assumed. 
ft' it appear on investigation that yours is tire only tenable 
in [.erpretaL ion, we yield — not otherwise. All other lan- 
guage (even Unit of Scripture) is capable of different con- 
structions. And are not our standards subject to the 
same? If they are, why may not all be allowed to judge 
what is their most probable ineming, and to give their 
reasons for so judging ? 

Dr. N. S. llico tells us (Old and New Schools, p. 13) 
that the '■' New School were the first to declare the exis- 
tence of important doctrinal differences in the Presbyte- 
rian Church." He ascribes this declaration to Dr. Beman, 
as made in 182:!. But as early as 1821, there came up to 
General Assembly front Tennessee (I think) a complaint. 
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.isly subscribed, against certain \"ow School mel.i 
in licit region. And even ay early as ISHi. the Jiyuod of 
Philadelphia made a similar complaint. See Jndd'a His- 
tory of the Division, pp. ' 0, 91. 

At one time, the Old School drew r,n sixteen charges of 
error against us. See Minutes, pp. 468, 9. But of these 
sixteen charges, the Princeton Review ol Oct., 1834. said; 
"We have not the least idea lliat one-tenth of the ministers 
of the Presbyterian Church would deliberately counte- 
nance and sustain the errors specified above." And I think 
that few would now charge us with more than four errors 
of doctrine. These are hi respect to Imputation, Original 
Bin, The Nature and Ex-tent of the Atonement and Hu- 
man Ability. It is true that Drs. Rice and Wood still 
insist that we deny the Need of Regeneration, or hold 
that a change of heart Is a gradual work. But I deem it 
enough to meet such a charge with a direct, denial. The 
authors whom they onoie on this charge are but little read, 
less "understood, and still le;..s adopted by the New School 
at large. While the authors most extensively read and 
approved by us, directly assort, the doctrine of instantano- 
oua regeneration by too Spirit of God. 

It is true, that some in both Schools take ultra views of 
the four doctrines now to be examined — views not only 
wide apart from each other, but (as I think) wide apart 
from the truth. But there are also medium views, in 
which I am confident by far tlie greater and more intelli- 
gent part of both Schools can cordially unite. For I ver- 
ily believe that a large share of men on both sides misap- 
prehend the views of the party opposed to theln. What 
I moan is, that the Old Behind gcnei'iilk believe the ultra 
New School views to be held by all the Mow School, while 
they are held only by a few of them: and on the other 
hand, the New School generally believe the ultra Old 
School vierri; to he held by all the Old School, while ihey 
are held only by a few of them. In entertaining these 
misapprehensions, both parties may be alike culpable. 
And I for one am willing that my own party should 
assume a full moiety of the blame. .Forf believe their error 
is in misunderstanding the views of the Old School, rather 
than in holding doctrines essentially different from them. 

We will now examine these mooted doctrines separately, 
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CHAPTER II. 



This doctrine niokuies both the inipu'ation of Adam's 
sin to his posterity, and the Tmpnt.Miion of Christ's righ 
leousness lii the. redeemed. Two former of these will have 
oar chief atleuiioii ; I'tr I believe it. is the only portion of 
this uoe:riae which the .Yew W; -!i oc-1 five sup poo toil ol ro- 
iecliug. And the other portion v, : iil bo wnmeienily noticed 
incidentally. 

According to the ultra view'' of our 01(1 School breth- 
ren, the sin of Adam in partaking of the forbidden fruit 
is either by -personal identity, or (Hhunvise so transferred 
tohi:- posterity, aw to become tkcraliy theirs; that is, 
Unit God literati i- blames thorn -for his sin, as much as if 
they had been actually present, and had shared in the will 
and the work of pluckiiift the forbidden fruit; and that 
lie actually threatens to li/erall// punish them for it, irre- 
spective of their own personal sins ; in other words, that 
Adam's sin is theirs in such a sense thai they should feci 
remorse, and exercise repentance in regard to it. 

But in my opinion this view is held by few of our Old 
School brethren. Dr. Wood denies transfer, — " Old 
and New Theology," p- 50. And Dr. Rice rejeota 
personal identity. — "The Old and New Schools," p. 21. 
Ho did the Princeton prefer:; or,-:. — Theological Essays, p. 
136. And some accuse ■.;>"> of willfully i;ii.- representing them 
in ascribing this ultra view to them. Dr. Willis Lord, in 
his treatise called " The Federal Chai^eferof Adam, and the 
Imputation of his Sin," a traef miblishad and endorsed by 
the Old School Board of .Publication, says, '-'■ The personal 
Identity of Ailavn and his race is a theory exploded. In- 
deed, it is questionable, if ever it existed, except in the 
prolific fancy of theological eiiTirakifists." — pp. 10, 11, 
And I suppose Rev, Dr. J. 0. Lord intended to brine; the 
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■:ame charge against us, in snyiti.^ in 'eugnage n.l :■.-■.'»('>■ quo- 
ted, ■■ They caricature Ok; doctrines of the (!onfiy:;;eii of 
>'aitb, as ib.oiigh i.hey embodied all tlifsl is niJSf>nsi.-if.:-s:t and 
monstrous/' But if their lordships would read what 
Prof. Pari; has quoted (:;i 1'ibllotheca. Baora.for 1551, pp. 
til l.-li!.!) from their Old School ant luii'S. they could rot 
think if. strange, that their brethren arc supposed to hold 
this inconsistent and monstrous notion. Yet I for one 
rejoice licit our Old School brethren are now repudiating 
these ultra views of imputation. Aud I am the .more wil- 
ling to bear the charge of misrepresenting them, as this 
charge shows them the more firmly united with us ill ab- 
horring and opposing this literal, ultra view of impu- 
tation. 

And among our New .School brethren also tliere arc 
ultra views on this subject. Some of them deny that 
A.dam -is in am/ tense tin.' head and representative of his 
race; or insist at least that the race are in no z-r-i-se sin jut 
.in consequence of his original, transgression, lint L think 
the number of .such is small. And some of my brethren 
are unwilling to believe there are am/ such among us. 
Yet to say the least of it, there arc those among us who 
believe the doctrine of imputation, as held by the Old 
School, consists in charging personal demerit on the pos- 
terity of Adam on account of his sin ; and who, in oppo- 
sing sitvh a view of imputation, have iirsed su 
as has led. many of the Old School honestly to believe that 
they deny the headship of Adam altogether. And yet, if 
tins denial were e barged ur.ou ihem, they would probably 
say the charge is false. 

But between these ultra and opposite views there is, I 
believe, a m/xlium one, in which nearly all in both School.'- 
could in the main most cordially uaiie. The view is this : 
Hod eonstiluted A.dam the "Federal Head and licpresenla- 
ttve of his posterity, with the purpose that, if he continued, 
obedient, th.oy should all bo born with such a. holy dispo- 
sition as wouhi secure i.heir obedience on earth, and thus 
their blessedness in heaven: but, that if he fell, ihoy 
should bo born with such propensity to sin, that their first 
moral exercises ami. actions would, wr/a-inly, though not 
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■ii'y:easarih/'' bo unholy. And as be did fall, imputation 
consists in accounting and declaring his posterity to have 
sinned an i.l fallen wii.it him, (not literally but mota.pliori- 
oa.liv, and representatively.) because they all eventually 
sin in conscouoneu of the tiaiiK! depravity which they re- 
ceive through him. J'n this view the race Is said ' ; to sin 
aud to bo doomed in him." because his sin dei-ielcd the 
question as to their sin and ruin. 

Concerning this view of imputation, three questions de- 
mand attention : 

t. is it in accordance with the system of dlvine 
Tritth? 

ii. is it one in which the maim portion op both 

iii. is it in accordance with tug language op oihl 
standards ? 

I. Is it in accordant with the .system of Divine truth? 
The imputation of Adam's sin to his posterity is the op- 
ymaite of justi/kiMum through Christ's righteousness. 
This we see ii; (lie use which Paul makes of the language 
of David in Ps. 32: 2. " Blessed is the man unto whom 
the Lord imputoth not iniquity. ,! In allusion to this the 
apostle ways. '-But to him that worketh not, hut helievefh 
on him that j as/ ifi.eJh the ungodly, his faith is counted for 
righteousness. Kveu as David describeth (lie blessedness 
of that man unto whom the Lord imputeth righteousness 
without works, saving, Blessed arc tlicy whose iniijuiiies 
are forgiven, and whoso sins arc covered Blessed is the 
man to whom, the Lord will not impute sin."— Horn. 4: 
5-8. According to this passage, not to impute sin, is the 
same as to justify through the righteousness of Christ. 
The imputation of sin, then, is the o/rpo^Ur, of justiiieal ion. 
And, as we distinguish jasiili.eatinn. that is lUcrtd and h- 
p.al from that which is ■aiMt'-phaririti and c.raii-stpllrjd : so 
we must distinguish respecting its opposite. //,■/;, /.'■■■.■■■■.■'.■■■■,.■'. 
Now as the imputation of Adam's sin is the opposite of 
C)yai;idi.cu./ jusiifieat ion, it cannot be- a literal, legal impu- 
tation, but must be a figurative, (iospcl one. Aud so says 

* This distinction between r.rr'uhi n.i-.ii lu-i-essm-y "as taught by Luther. 
■ -Mihior, V..I.5.<r!i:L|i.).Uv::.^. Ami :i]*'i i)v i)v. Alrvin,!-!-.— .Vle-n I 
Science. And by tlie editors of Bib. Repertory, Vol, 17, p 638. 
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'J.'uekey. one of ihe framers of the (loijfif-sioa of Faith. 
"Weave rifihtcous through Chr'st in the. same wanner 
as wearocountedjruilu through Adam." Praslectiones p. 
234. Turretin also says, " We are constituted sinners in 
Adam the same way that we are constituted righteous in 
Christ."- -See !I;.'d"c on Rom. A'rineoten Essay.-, pp. 13(i, 
142,144. 

Now, to justify sinners is not literally to make them 
just. That were impossible. Neither is it to declare 
tli em just. That would bo assert in;: a falsehood. But it is 
purposing to treat them (for Christ's sake) as if they were 
just. I» other words, it it roleasingthom from tbe'r liability 
to punishment. It was in this moaning of the i.orm that 
Shimci said to David, (2 Sam. 19: 19,) " Let not my lord 
impute, inhynity unto me. neither do thou remember that 
which thy servant, did perversely." In ashing David nor 
to impvl.e his iniquity, ho simply risked him -not to ■pvinA 
it. And if not. to impute is to release from punishment, 
then, to impute is to make liable to punishment. >So says 
Dr. Kiee, '• To impute sin is to punish it ; not to impute, 
is to pardon." — Old and New Behoofs, n. 9A. And so says 
Owen, p. 460. 

Here, then, we have the fij; Lira live sense in which God 
i.'i said in the Bible to impntc the sin of Adam to his pes- 
terity. It is -making than liable to the. saw: st/J/i-ruu; 
with him. And we think it evident that the way in 
which he makes them thus liable is in bringing them into 
the world with that corrupt propensity, through which 
they will, certainly, yet roluniarily, arid icil.li.ov~i. ■v.r.rt:*.*.i~ 
ty, commit sir, : anil thereby will become deserving of die 
<!e;:Ui denounced upon A.dam. And this aeeori]? with Cal- 
vin. He says: " Paul ascribes our ruin to him (Adam) 
because his sin is the cause of our sin.". 

Imputation, like many other tilings in the Bible is ex- 
pressed eliptieally, and by v:a.y of anticipation. By an- 
ticipation men arc said to have fallen, and to have been 
condemned in Adam. Tims the entire result of man's 
ruin is spoken of a.s bavins taken place already ; while a 
great share of those to whom this result is eventually to 
reach, are not yet horn. "Death," says the apostle, 
passed upon all men, for that all have sinned." — Eoro. 5 : 
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12. -' tf one (Christ) died for all, then were all dead."— 
2 Cor. 5 : 14. And thus the race is said, by way of an- 

ih'-ipatiett, both (o iiiu avid die in Adam, not only before 
they have really sinned, bii> before they were born. 

ihe Scriptures nowhere directly assert the imputation 
of Adam's sin to his posterity. The passage most relied 
upon as teaching if, has just been quoted. " So death 
passed upon ail meii, for that all have sinned. 11 tr-' tislii.tij'.i': 
the bust clause, in vj/tam. (Adam) all, have sinn<:d. Lut 
this translation in at most doubtful. Calvin, Hill, .Hodge, 
and many others give it up. Yet it is net ;>■ point worth 
contending. The more important question is, \lo\v, or in 
wh-'.i.t ?.r.A?.c did we sin and i'all in Adam? Several, passa- 
ges of Scripture will give us light on this question. 

Said Paul, (Heb. 7 : 9, 10.) " Levi also who reeelvelb 
tithes, paid ti.tlxisi.ii Abraham, for bo was in the loins of 
his father, when Hclebisodoe met him." By Len, Paul 
meant the Levhieal priesthood : and declared tliera to he 
in the loins of their great progenitor, when returning from 
the rescue of Lot, he met this king of Salem, and paid 
tithes to him. iiu': iieitiier philosophy nor common sense 
allow us to interpret this language literally. It is, there- 
fore, metaphorical, and means only that fiiis aoc of Abra- 
barn in paying tithes to Muleiiisedoe, affected Ibe stalling 
of the tribe of Levi, showing it inferior to hi/it., and 
therefore inferior to Christ, who is " a pried, forever after 
the order or standing of Jielchisedee." — Ps. 110: 4. Now 
as it is the same apostle using the same metaphor here 
and in Rom. 5: 12, he must have used them in the same 
sense. If, then, he did mean to say that all men sinned 
in Adam, he must have only meant to be '.understood, ibat 
Adam's sin grievously a.ffeetcd the condition of his pos- 

The charge of Christ against the Serihes and Pharisees, 
as found in" Mat. 23 : 35, will afford us further illustra- 
tion. He says, !i That upon you may come all. the righ- 
teous blood shod upon the earth, from the blood of righ- 
teous A. lei, unto the blood of Zaeharias, son of liavaohias, 
whom ye slew between the temple and the altar." In 
these words Christ declares plainly, that the blood of all 
the martyrs, from Abel to Zacharias, would he imputed 
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io the Jows thou living. Not, only so, but ho impale;, to 
them most positively the murder of the latter. although: 
bo was slain long before their birth, so that they could in 
no sense have been the abettors of his death. There nstij 
be imputation, then, without covenanted headship. For 
none will say, that those who slew Zacharias and other 
prophets heiore- him were tin; appointed re present;! lives of 
those to whom Christ spoke. In this cass it rests on the 
ground of H.l-.riKs?. ov itn.'d'iiion. Chris'; charges the mur- 
der of the prophets upon the Jews to whom lie spoke, be- 
cause they breathed the like spirit-, and pursued the like 
course with those who diil u.ctually shed tlie.i' blood. This 
will be evident to all who will read the contest from the 
'.-liit.h to the 3(Uh verso. And may not the imputation of 
Adam's sin to his posterity rest upon toe same ground — 
Oil the ground not only of representation, but also of iiu !■■ 
tation? Are not Adam's posterity antieipaloly charged 
with liis sin, because they will feel and act as he did, and 
will deserve therefore the same doom? 

A still further illustration of ibis doctrine may be de- 
rived from .Paul's words to Philemon, (verse 18.) " If he 
hath wrooged thee, or owei.h thee ought, put that on mine 
account." In Greek, ■■ im-yutc that to me.' 1 Kiireiy, ,1'au! 
did not mean that Philemon should hold him to blame for 
the wrong winch Oncsimus had done him, or as bound in 
jittiice to pay ivhat Onesimus owed him. But more of 
this passage hereafter. 

Our Old School brethren are fond of supporting the 
imputation of Adam's sin to his posterity, by its analogy 
to that of Christ's righteousness. And their argument i;i 
conclusive, lint suppose we carry the analogy a, little far- 
ther than, they do. Suppose we say, Ah the imputation of 
Christ's righteousness to the believer dues not. make him 
deserving of life, so the imputation of Adam's aln to his 
posterity does not, make l.hem deserving of death. Again; 
As the imputation of Christ's righteousness is no benefit to 
the elect, till they put forth some voluntary oxereise. the ex- 
ercise of faith: Se the imputation of Adam's bin is no injury 
to the sinner, till lie outs forth some voluntary evil exercise. 
For, if imputation in the former case is conditioned on 
voluntary exercise ; why not in the latter V Paul's wordb, 
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Rom. 3 : 15, 20, favors this position, as in both eases oi 
imputation lie fpeaks as- if it had taken plane, while it is 
jut to come. Kb says, "For, if through the offence of one 
many ho dead, much more the grace of Cod, and the gift 
by t> ra.ee, which is by one man, Jesus Christ., hath. 
auounded unto many. Moreover the law eiitcrcG, thai: 
t^race might abound : bat v- lu'i'ij- win id/o-ntdcd. ;;vaec c/v.ri 
iiiLK-b more a hound." Thus it appears, I hope, that, tho 
present view of this doctrine is-, in accordance with t.lie sys- 
tem of .Divine truth. Our next inquiry is, 

II. Whether this view of imputation is cue in which the 
main portion of the Old and New .School can substaniiall v 
concur ? It would seem as if the great body of ihe Old 
School mast adopt- it ; for they repudiate the ultra views 
of personal identity, transfer, and alt such paciieipation. 
of the demerit, of Adam's sin its would call for rcpent- 
'.ui.ee. and remorse. A feu* quotations will now he given 
from standard publication* to idiow the doubting nn( ! >; 
amoiijr my Now School brethren that the Old Sehool do 
really adopt this medium view.* 

In an article ascribed to the Professors of Prittceion, 
(■.ih'CHtJy alluded to.) wo read as follows : •' Wiia.t we deny, 
therefore, is that Ibis doctrine (of imputation) involves 
an.y mysterious 'union leitk Adam, and any confusion of 
identity with his, so that his act was properly and porson- 
nl.li/ our act. ; and secondly, that the moral, /■/'./■pi' iuh, of 
that sin, v:a:s so transferred from liiiu to us. We deny 

* In tile position that I hove 

v.-^ ! JriH:s"'l'iii;!^"!'. :l iTi!fi Ol.i! 
them. They are too slow, I 
hold t!:fi meili-im views wledi 
in this rcsixiet, I think there is 
ure itim'jil'css as jirnorant of ttio n 
tlniBo of tin; New. Ami I think tl._, ... 

of thGC-HLtrnd.i--t.nry stiLtc-neiita oF Old Sc 

S(!:i')ul ImttJircn ivtiu[ ( : :li .t ireililuimi i:k mi -nvordlv I'ur i:isisli):^ that they 
hold t.(. iilt;ii iiii[m1iLti!!ji, it LJicv d'.ip- cn.iisiflcroi! 'In; Mr!!iij;ci:.;Hiiiv:> 
oramc ui'tin'ir ^l^nvrj,.: autli'irs. Thev siji-nk of tin: iuijn = t-iti.-.!l i'!' 
Afi.-ini':i sin vc-:-v IVfjuiail.!/ js-' just'-' -"' tisostjusl."—" by tin; pit! .j.ici!- 
inrTif of G:id :; — tlm; j:«: hilIv the ■' TiMibdnuMit," but " iho j/uilt «W limit 
of it" (A-.l.-iiiiV sii:) is ;>irsseii ovor [0 lis— Hint it is '■ imni!tr?d usual (ii- S ( rii- 
edly"—" thtit it. is tiift mtritoritni'i causa of or- --■ ■■ i; ■■■" 
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l-hc possi.bt'ut.y of sins!) :\. transfer." — Princeton The illogical 
Essays, p. 136. 

Dr. Hodge says, tl:at In tlir: writings of (.bo old divines 
lie sin of A.d.Trti ! < is never said to be in us truly sin, (vere 
pecoatum) " that the phrases, we sinned in Adam," "were 
iiiiiuciT-: in liii-i," :: wore i!i iL'tiervitLf;, have ,; dement." ei.e., 
tlo no!; denote "moral p Dilution,''' uv "'moral tunii'.ude.' 1 
He says, " We were in Adam res Levi was in Abraham. 
Was (kis literally ? : '----Bi.b'ie,'il ItqiOiutory, Vol. 7, p. 43(5. 

In his Commentary on Jioin. i5 : 12-S1, lie says, "The 
doel.ri.no of imputation i. : * H.oarly (au«!it in this passage- 
'file fJoc.itri.mi does not include tlo idea of a -jiiy-.-T '.-viu i is 
identity of Ada.ni and his sin, nor that of a traiirfvr of 
the moral turpitude of his sin to his descendants. It 
does not teach that hie offence was personally and 
properly the sin of all men, or that it was in any 
■iiystenoiis sense the act of his posterity. Tlo sin of 
Adam, therefore, is no ground to us of remorse." — p. 135. 
A.nd in the iril.dieal "Repertory lie tolls us the only sense 
in which wo ••■'lOi'.M repent of Adam's sin is " on t!ie prin- 
'■.iplo the.t a child is hiiiuhlod at the ndr-.c'jLiduct of a fa- 
ther."— Vol. 7, pp. 460,461. 

Of this doctrine, l>r. llice says, '■ Tho meaning is uot, 
that- there wns Icrvfooi) them and him such a personal 
identity a.s that tliey really committed viio same act. which 
is grossly absurd," — Old and New School, p. 21. And 

iL include tfifiSB three (ieatilv 
malty ordc.ei,.;ir.il the dopriiv- 

:ni ty of niituri ■,"■;!.;■ tin H-.sku^. !lu:y ii I,;- | e-ity (,(' Adam J. 

\j.-,-< -■-■!(' ■'■'-■ ■: !:.■■ :.. !.■'.■■ f\-\. ;m., ill, ic'b-e it !i iniiiuleil Mi ail.'' — " ':'::'. i'.-t. :'.■''! 
Sacra of 18S1, pp. 6H-6M. 

Twissc says, "'Origin.!! f.ii! uhici: Ihc chiloVon ot' All am contract is ii 
■■,:rii.!f!!!,-:'.s:i. »:' flic ;,ci',!>il tii- cntiiir.itlcd hy ihii same num." Ansiisline 
■:r ;■:■■. '■ Orii.'.iiia] sri 'J iii:li'.-ti;l npiiu us for (■!;■ v:; : i;J!f and punish mil; the 
first sill," Boston save, "The want of original righfoouaTsess is sin— and 
if is a punishment, for sin, aim mi i'sti-.- i:i.' : .ii.:iin: of God/'— pp. GS! l J, (i3D. 
Dr. Rice says that i«.Mr n.-c of the !■:■.;>• .liiim's r-ii: is mirs.— Old ami No" 
School, p. 41. And tic ortitnrn ul" tin-: Jl : .':j:ic.iL I '.r-uertory say," For our- 
r.idiM; ivc ::ic fide to conlt^, (hat ivo iiisliuctivoly slirjuk iVos'.i ii.e uicn, 
'jhrit t.icd in mere sovereignty ini'icts ii.e nioai lieiuciaimi;; eviK uuim 'lis 
c.-ri:Ll.nro:i, whi.o »■(! ho-.v s::iiiiii:;siic'y 'l- I'lfc t;:o:i;..hi nl' their hoiiii; /«..<! :'■! 
ii'.iTciioiis I'm- a. pin c run uiiii e il by cur r..- r.u - . I head n m' rcpiesrniiLlire."— ■ 
Vol. !i, p. -i( ; j. Alio in the same" connection thrv r-.oiiLpL.--.in uf others IV.r 
■ ■■■j'i'i!iii;: " that as a matter of s ore re i fluty which w i re:;- id ?.; a nn'.tcr 
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Dr. J anios Wood says, '■ Who (.Iocs maintain this opinion ?" 
viz : " that A.dam's sin involved his posterity in its eonse- 
(■juonces, on tlit! principle that his sin is literally aeoeinil.eii 
liioir sin." — Old and New Theology, p. 49. Again lie 
says, " The transfer of the moral turpitude of Adam's sin 
is no part of the doctrine [of atonement] as held by its 
advocates."— p. 50. 

Says Dr. JSoardman, (who is now a Professor in Prince- 
ton Seminary,) in his treatise on Original Sin and Im- 
putation, ( - When our standards say that the posterity . 
of Adam sinned in him. and full with him in his trans- 
gression, iliey do not mean, that all mankind c-.n -;ti t uti.nl 
eno moral person in Adam, so that his sin was actually 
and personally tin! sin of each of his descendants." — p. 44. 
l: Again, as this doctrine implies no personal oneness 'be- 
tween Adam and Ills race, neither does it involve any 
transfer of his moral character or acts to them. The 
criiai.'ia'iU' of my act can never become another man's. 
So the crirnimi.lity of Adam's could not pass over to his 
posterity."— p. 43. 

Here is enough to convinee us. it would seem, that the 
Old School do not believe In an Imputation that makes 
the sin of Adam ours by way of personal ■identity with 
him. by transfer or in any other way implying that its 
':.'■:.■-■!'■■!■'//■'■// i.-> ov/rs, or in such a sense: tiiat we should feed 
either godly sorrow or remorse for it. Then cannot the 
Old and .New School fully concur in the medium view of 
this doctrine'' Perhaps they cannot. Perhaps there is a 
narrow neck of " deba.leahle Ground" across which we 
oaunot roa.ch to shake bauds. Of (Ills, however, I am 
willingly doubiful. Por I know not that I fully under- 
stand the position of my Old School brethren on this 
point. Having denied that Adam's sin is the sin of his 
posterity, cither by identity or transfer or in any way 
that would require repentance or remorse, yet do they at- 
tempt to foist it upon thoin by a form of judicial trial 
and punishment % ilo they moan (o sa.y. God judicially 
and deservedly condemns and punishes immkind for 
Adam's sin? and that, toe, irrespective and independent of 
their own conduct? If they do, I see not how we can 
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harmonize on fliis point. Kcilhcrhow they can harmonize 
;«;« t/ieiitselves. 

Dr. Hodge has just told m, " The sin of Adam is ho 

ground, to us of remorse;" and that the oydy way in which 
we c;m repent of it is "on the prinoiple that » child is 
humbled and grieved at the misconduct of a father'''- — 
^riovuii ;il. Ii", Li=s Jiis calamity, vot as Ids crime. And how 
can I deserve literal ■jeumshrX'-itt for 1 li fit for which I need 
not foal compunction of. conscience or godly sorrow? Dr. 
Won;] has told vis, the moral turpi 'i,ude of Adam's sin is 
tu'j l transferred lo us. And how can I ho punished while 
free iroiu the turpitude of sin ? Dr. Ilice has told us 
such a Iransfet' would he grossly absurd. And Dr. Beard- 
man has (.old vis, thai, the criminality of Adam's act, 
could not pa.ss over to his posterity. Ant! how ean I be 
justly punished while free from crime r Ivor, as Lidii foot , 
one of tlie framcrs of the Confession says. : ' Punishment 
argues a fault or crime preceding. "—Light fool's Works. 
p. 22. 

Dr. Hodge seems to deny positively that men are pun- 
ished for Adam's sin. lie says. '■ It is no part of the apos- 
tle's doctrine, flint eternal misery is inflicted on any man 
for the sin of Adam, irrespective of his inherent depravity, 
or actual transgression." — Notes on ilom. 5 : lii-21. p. loo. 
And vet flic editors of the Jiiblieal iiepertovy (of which 
Dr. IT. is one) appear lo have avowed this very doctrine. 
They say. •■ For ourselves, we are J'ree to confess, that we 
instinevively shrink from the idea, that God in mere sov- 
ereignty indicts the most tremendous evils upon his crea- 
tures, while we low xulmksivriv at the thought of their 
iieiv.L' pi:ihd iniliolions for a siu committed hy cur natural 
head and representative." — Vol. 6, p. 405. The two opin- 
ions last staled appear to mo to tie in perfect cnuiiiet, 
And I meet the same incompatible opinions in the Old 
School authors: wliiie it, seems that those who hold the 
one, must, renounce the oilier. Which of them, then, is 
held hy the mass of our Old School brethren ? I prefer 
to believe it is the former. I do 80, because so many of 
their standard writer* so often and so positively uvovj il ; 
and because 1 aui unwilling to believe they would .inain- 
iain an opinion so preposterous as the contrary one. I 
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think their moral sense must revolt at llic though! 1-Ii« <■■ 
Ood juda:i.a//if condemns and punishes as !i. cr/.-r/tc. (bai: 
which calls neither for remorse nor repentance. 

Here I may be asked, 1L Why then have our OKI School 
brethren positively asserted that we are judiriaJh/ eo fi- 
de-! ;d for Ada.mbs sin, if they do not believe it 7" To 

this I reply, tliov may have made the assertion incuuiiour- 
/'/, ■under lite pressure of circumstances, as a means of re- 
lief from a certain difficulty, .(Jut 1 hope they use the 
terms -just, judp;mc!i.t, eov.Jcruuition. -/ii'.i/.ishmr./d; and 
giti./t. (as tiicy must, to bo consistent with themselves,) 
in a modified, metaphorical sonse — that by /as(, they 
mean/-', iii«', or miiUilk: a.s Cranmer did, when burning 
at the .stake, he held his ri.^iii- haod lirst in the fhi.me, be- 
cause, as he said, it was ./'«.;'■, that the hand which had 
signed his reoaniali.on should be the first to suiter : anil 
as 1'aul saii.l, (Pom. 15 : :!?',) that the Gen tiles were debtors 
to the Jews. Then the terms judgment and condemna- 
turn, must be used in a sense corresponding with \\m pnn- 
ishi/terd result in;;: 1'reni them ; wbieh "punishment," the 
Biblical bleperb'ry tells us, (Vol. 0, p. 4-1 I J " as oonuoe- 
ted with imputation is not used in its most strict and rigid 
meaning, and does not imply any moral demerit- in us." 
Arid then, the term g/ti/iuiym. mean a liability to that 
kind el.' punishment, which does not imply any '• moral de- 
merit,'' or criminality. Such an interpretation removes 
the apparent: Helf-eou.tva.dietions of our Old School breth- 
ren. And I am the moro willing it should do so, as it re- 
moves the chief, if not the only hindrance to our agreement 
with them, on the doctrine of imputation. 

All that is meant by our Oid School brethren in saying 
we sulfev on account of Adam's sin, is on the ground of 
what is aptly called "Social Liabilities.'' These have 
bceu treated on at considerable length by Dr. Bishop, late 
President of Miami University. He says, " These liabili- 
ties may he classed under two general bonds, viz : Natural 
and Positive. The son inherits a diseased or a healthy 
body, ami in many eases a.lso an intellectual or a moral 
character: and generation after generation sustains the 
eha.raeicr of their ancestors by what may be called a nat- 
ural mliuenee. Like produces and constitutes like. But 
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in co ram ere i:i I and political trans actions, lasting; and im- 
portant liabilities are created and continued by positive 
arrangements. 

In all cases of social Ihibihfa-s, ll e i .'/d/.vuIuaZ and the 
',-c--\ri'.".enUdi<:a arc alwa.y:i distinct. Nor is it in most 
eases ;i very difficult filing to lia.vc a o!c:ir and distinct con- 
ception nl' the iwo distinct re;ip'.iu:jiljilit.ies, Every eitl- 
Ken id' thes.e United States who thinks at all, miMf it: id. 
thai himself and children are deeply interested in the con- 
duct and character of the President of the United Htate:: 
for the time being. lint yet no man ever thought of at- 
tributing to himself or to his children the persona! wisdom 
or ini.eUeet, a.bili.iy or inflexible integrity which has marked 
the character of any distinguished executive officer; nor 
on (he other hand, lias he ever thought of being charged 
individually, or of having hi 
ly with the weakness or wi 
officer. His children and hi 
feel :ra(l acknowledge, that they are personally and deeply 
involved in the consequences of Hie ollieia.f act;! of those 
men, whether those consequences are of beneficial or id' 
eonl'iii tendency; but at the same time, the indiwdual, 
and the personal. ■/v.-erU and th;iii.t;rk. and individual and 
personal rcsj^msi'ii./tly are clearly understood.; and never 
for a moment merged in social and represents (ive transac- 
ti ],,, 1!< "_..Qu!)i.ed by T)r. L. Boecher, Views of Theology. 

In the light of these remarks it is most evi- 
dent, that while by the imputation of Adam's .sin we suffer 
most sadly, still wo are not chargeable with the criminali- 
ty ,:!' that's!,'! ■ and therefore eamiot literally be condemned 
and punished judicially for it. 

Our Old S'diool brethren eondemn Albert Barnes for 
trying to ill us irate imputation by "social liabilities," or 
bv : ' representative relations,'' as Dr. Board man calls them. 
But their own writers do the same. Says Dr. W. Lord, 
i; But t!iis principle ["of imputation] pervades the whole 
eOiistifutioD. of domestic and civil society. The father is 
the legal representative of his children, during their mi- 
nority, and this not by previous or subsequent election, 
but always without and often against it, by the laws of 
nature, of society, and of God. In certain cases he csu 
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bind them, not. only temporarily, but forever. All civil 
government is, to a. greater or lets extent., roprosont.auve ; 
the ma.ny are responsible for tlic act of one. What mul- 
titudes have no part., and cannot have, in the election of 
that government, who yet, arc subject to Its authority, and 
in their proper! ion responsible for its acts, 1 ' — Federal 
Character of .Adam, p. 1 1. All this is true. Jiut what, 
does it. prove ? Xot't.bitt the son is blame- wt.rtkj/ for the 
sin of his father, or the subject for the crime of iiis ruler. 
What would be thoughl of arraigning and trying, condemn- 
ing and punishing a man for the iniquity of his i'atlu.-v or 
ruler? Would t lions be any bounds to the indication 
which such a case would excite ? 

In his tract already mentioned, Dr. Boai'dman has cited 
several facts from the Bible for the purpose of illustrating 
this doctrine. Tie quotes Dent. 32 : 2.1, and I'lzek. 9 : G, 
iri which children .are sa.id to bo slain on account of the 
wickedness of their parents. Likewise Joshua "i : 24,25. 
in which 1'ur the sin of Ac'ian. his sons and daughters were 
said to be put, to death. IIealsoqaot.es Numbers 16: 27, 
:;2. in which their wives, soas ami little children were said 
to be destroyed on account of the sin of Korah, Thiilian 
and A.biram. Likewise 1 Sam. 15: 2, 3, in which God 
is mud to command Saul to slay the Amalekites, old and 
young, because their i'o re fathers distressed the Israelites. 
Ami what do all these eases prove? iSot thai the persons 
who suffered thus were personally to blame for the sins 
which ocvnxionr4- their sufferings: much less ihat they suf- 
fered by a judicial condemnation. Nothing like it. Nor 
do they prove that these persons did not. deserve all that 
they suffered on a.eeount of their own sins. Tf they prove 
anything to the point, it is that God may indict si; 'ferine-: 
on us for some aUi.-cr reason than our connection with the 
sin of Adii.ni — that he may do it on the principle of : ' so- 
cial liabilities." 

The difficulty of reconciling the justice of God with the 
sufferings of the innocent, is not at all obviated by giving 
them a. judicial aspect. To suppose that we are judi- 
cially condemned and punished for Adam's sin. is loading 
rather than relieving the difficulty. I am, therefore, the 
more surprised at the declaration before quoted from the 
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Biblical llepetaory, Yol. G,p. '1(55 : " For ourselves m'o are 
free to confess, tliat wo instinctively shrink from the idea 
thai God in meta; snyereignty inflicts tilts most tremendous 
evils upon his creatures, wdiile we how submissively at tins 
thought of their being penal .inlliij.liniis for a sin commit- 
tal by our natural head ;iml representative." Nor am 1 
less Ksu'jjTisoil to find io tlic same connection :i eoniplair,'., 
that we " call that a matter of sovereignty" which they. 
the editors, "call a matter of justice." Do they menu 
that vbnf it would be 'i<;rt»ip: for trod ho do as a Soveia- : gn. 
it would lio rii'/tf for him to do as a Judge? In other 
words, thai, tin; injustice of punishing mankind for n. sin 
wdiieh thoy never coLJiu.ii.tteJ. is l-ri/.n-saliSLnntialcl into 
righteousness by the formality of a judicial trial? 

Tito 115:) imputation do consist in the infliction of suffer- 
ing upon us nn a.ecouut of Adaurs sin. what is the use of 
giving them a judicial aspect or form? Why not refer 
them at once i.o the sovereignty of God V for at any rate 
they mast, bo ultimately referred to it. If, as some Old 
School authors contend, Adam was appoinlod of Gml I.o 
be our representative, and to stand trial for us as well as 
hiuisolf and thai; on account, of this appointment we be- 
come responsible for his sin. it is purely a Sovereign, ar- 
j , :iii-....oi!unt So said Calvin. Ashing why if. was jua.de. 
lie answers, ,: Because it socmoil good to Jehovah. "— Cal, 
Inst., h. 3, chap. 23, see. 7. Yet, if G-od did thus .stahe 
our destiny upon the conduct of Adam, what effect has 
that divine act upon the principles of eternal justice ? 
Why not rest the not of imputation upon the liisevn I a bli: 
sovereignty, and the inherent righteousness of God, as- 
suredly believing it must lie riidit because he has dene it, 
although we cannot. See distinctly how it can lie right'-' 
"Why not say in regard to this as Ghrist said in regard to 
another iustanee of mysterious sovereignty, (: Even so 
I'alber, for so it seciuoth good in Uiy sight?" 

It is certainly diilicuU to discover the justice of God in 
literally punishing men [whether as a sovereign or a 
juuge) unless it be for tlioir own moral turpitude. And 
those who maintain the dnet.iaue must he more orihojox 
than t.'ie fa die; r of Presbyterianisiu. Said Ualvin, '■'■ Some 
eoiitend ouv ruin to be connected in such a manner with 
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("Flo sin of Adam. that we perish not from any fault of our 
own, but; merely because our first father had as it were 
sinned far us. Paul, however, expressly affirms that sin 
is propagated to all who sailer punishment en its account,' 1 
— Comment on Horn. 5: 12. Again lie says, "Lest any 
should arrogate to himself innocence, lie (the apostle) adds, 
that each one is condemned because he is a sinner." — 
Rom. S : 15. 

Tim Professors of Princeton, Dr. Loardman and others, 
admit that in its theological use. :l guilt" signifies aqmnn. 
or ''liability to punishment;" and by oonsetpionce that 
God imputes tlie sin of Adam to his posterity, by making 
(hem liable to the punishment which bis slit deserved. The 
main ipiestion is then, Umu, or by wli.o.i, means does he 
make them thus liable?- And we think he does it by 
bringing litem into tin: world with that " corrupted nature'' 
which make?' it ly.rUdn (though not necessary) that their 
first exercises a.nd actions will be sinful. So Calvin seems 
to have thought, for Iks says, ' : Paul ascribes our ruin to 
him, (Adam.) because his sin is the cause of our sin." 
This punishment may tiierefm'e bo viewed .in (wo aspects' 
Considered in anticipation, it is metajiliorica.I and unmer- 
ited. But, considered as a. recompense for eventual sin. it 
is literal and deserved ; because (lie evil exeici.se or action 
resulting from depravity is voluntary. 

■These views of imputation, as expressed by Dr. Leonard 
Wood, lave theological professor of Andover, would be 
adopted, I believe, by a. great share of the Old School and. 
New. I give them at length, 

" If I am asked whether I hob! the doctrine of imputa- 
tion, my reply will depend upon ( Tic meaning you give to 
the word. Just make t!ie i-juestion definite by substituting 
the definition for the word, and the answer will be easy. 
Do you mean what. St.apfev and Edwards and many others 
mean, viz: that for God to give Adam a posterity like 
himself, is one and the same thing as to impute sin to 
them? Then my answer is, that God did in this sense 
impute Adaau's s:u to his posterity. This is the very 
tiling' implied hi the doctrine of native depravity. Bj" the 
doctrine of imputation, do you mean that Adam's sin was 
q of our ruin? ami tltat it was the distant, hut 
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real csiirjo of our condemnation and death ? T consider 
the doeudne thus tiiidi-rHtooii to bo according lo Senpuirc. 
Do you moiUi that wo are guilty, (that is, according to the 
time origimt! import of tin; word) exposed to suffering on 
account of Adam's sin? In this view, too, I think the 
doctrine scriptural. .Do you mean that Mod visils the in- 
iquity of our common father upon his children through all 
generation:-? This, too, accords with truth. But if the 
doctrine of imputation moans that Adam's posterity are 
Iltoivdly and personally charc:caUe with his sin, and that, 
(iod inflicts tho penalty of the law upon them for his of- 
fence a.lone. they themselves boin^ in aii respects sinless, 
thou the doctrine in my view wants proof. There appears 
to me to be no place for such a doctrine, seeing all of 
A.dam's posterity are in fact morally depraved. And if 
they a.ro so, I know not why a.ny one should think C'od 
lias no reference lo luoii' depravity In the soil'erings which 
ho brings upon tiicm. The apostle does not use the word 
impute in rotation to the subject ; hut he teaches in the 
plainest manner, that the fill spread depravity and de- 
struction through the whole human race. The particular 
Vr'Oi'd which shall he used to cypress this doctrine is not 
cssouttid ; and as the sacred writers do not express it hy 
';.;;;. f,i'J::tio,i, wo should not he overr.treniioiis for thai par- 
ticular word. Nevertheless, as it is the name which is 
generally :;iven to the doctrine in orthodox creeds and 
* ys(onw of divinity, fsiid as tho word is used in an analo- 
gous sense in Rom. 4: 6, I can sec no reason for rejec- 
ting it. Properly explained, it is ivoll .adapted to the sub- 
led.. "Were it not, we oa.n hardly account for it, that Cal- 
vin and Edwards and all tho most distinguished orthodox 
divines have used it."— Wood's Works, Vol. 2, pp. 351-2, 
Perhaps many of our Old School brethren will he more 
ready to concur in the views of imputation now main- 
tained, than to believe that the Saw School will concur in 
them. But I shall be able to show by quotations from 
their own authors, that they hold these views cordially. 

Dr. James P. Wilson, of Philadelphia, was regarded in 
his day as decidedly a New School man; and yet he is 
quoted by Dr. Boardman, in his work on Imputation, ( al- 
ready noticed,) as holding this d.oelmie. The ij-iotation is 
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as follows: ' : lie constituted the i'n'.-f man a regroscmaiivL. 
o(' liia ra.ee. ' Let us make mam— the race is one. To be 
fruitful « ml multiply, and fill and subdue the earth, were 
d Erected to the race. 'In the day thou eatost thereof, 
thou sha.lt surely die.' lie did die, spiritually; he lost 
his innocence : he became a. subject of guilt, sl'inmc and 
fear; and ail his posterity inherit the Minima ture. Being 
already cursed, when afterwards arraigned and sentenced 
it was only necessary to curse his enjoyments in the world. 
His posterity was included, for they are subject to the 
same afflictions and death." — pp. 76, 77. 

Dr. Bishop is also a New School man. And what we 
have ijuo'ci.l from linn on the subject of " Social Liabili- 
Lies," shows dim to ha.ve adopted the present view of im- 
putation. 

Dr. Lyman Beoeher adopts it, for he quotes "with approba- 
lion i ho following from Dr. Hodge : "Beason, 8cripfurc and 
experience therefore all concur in support of this common 
doctrine of the Christian world, that the race fell in Adam, 
lost llieir original rectitude, and became prone to eul, as 
the sparks fly upward.'" — Views of Theology, p. 168. In 
his own language, he said, ■■ Soeial, representative liability, 
and a just desert of punishment iu that sense, i.s ;i possi- 
bility and a reality; but social and personal demerit arc 
(p.iiie different tilings." — -p. 171. The judgment was by 
one man to condemnation ; i. c., the sin of one man and 
one single net of sin subjected his posterity to a, depraved 
nature as the eonscijiicnco.''. — p. 175, Next he quotes with 
approbation the foregoing extract from Dr. Bishop on "So 
cia.l Liabilities." And then the following from Turretin : 
" Here we speak of the latter kind of imputation, not the 
former, for wo arc treating of a .sin committed by Adam. 
The ground ol' this imputation is the union between Adam 
and his posterity." — p. 185. 

Rev. Albert Barnes, the successor, of Br. J, B. Wilson, 
in also a, full believer in this view of imputation. I know 
that Brs. 'Wood, Itice and others have quoted largely from 
him to prove that lie rejects the doctrine. But all that 
their quotations prove is, that lie rejects the ull-ra views of 
it. Dr. Wood, in his Old and Now Theology, (p, 190,) 
has iiuoted from Mr. Barnes' Introduction to Butler';-! 
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Analogy, where he opposes the notion ■Mint. Ood might iif. 
pleasure and by an arbitrary decree make tvi-wte pass from 
one individual to anol.hcr; tlirih he holds men to be |.ioi^oil 
■a'Ay ansv.vrab/c :u)d ac/iiaiiy pun hind for a. -in committed 
}.iv another.' 1 * TV.hat Air. ISanies here opposes is, simply die 
j Lot: iiii. th;-l .Vbim's sin is UUraJly accounied the am ofhit 

?osterity. And does Dr. W. J>i=Li(;vc this doctrine himself? 
f ho does, why does he ask (p. 49) " Who does maintain 
this' opinion'; 1 ' Tf he docs not believe it, why does he 
ecu9U.ro Mr. V>. for not believing it ? 

In his "Old and New Schools" Dr. Itiec quote': (pp. 'Vl-'i) 
sevetnl passages fro in .Mr. Barnes to prove that lie denies 
the dootrine of imputation. But the troth is that Mr. 
Barnes mistakes the nature of this doctrine as he'd by the 
-main portion of the Old School, lie supposes them to 
hold the ultra view oi identity, tran*f>:r. and personal- d.e. 
merit. And it is this vkio uJom, which he opposes in 
the passages quoted. The fact is that Dr. lliooa.nd his 
brother Barnes arc substantially agreed on this point, with- 
out knowing it.f Dr. 11. lays Ids chief stress upon Air. B's 
declarations (([noted p. 25) that " Tho Bible does not 
i.eaeh that Ihey [Adam's posterity] acted in him, or by 
him, or that ho acted for them." But, Mr. IS. dcnieis 
here only that they acted literally in or for each other.— 
And ('akin does the same. See his coin moots on Rom. 5 : 
12, before quoted. A.od does Dr. R. hold that Adam's pos- 
terity a'-t.r.d, li.te.rally in him--, or by him-, or that he acted 
for them . Tf lie does, he holds, (contrary to his own as- 
sertion) to ideiUily, l.-nuisfcf . and our personal demerit-, on 
account of the sin of Adam. 

The following quotations from Mr. Barnes' Notes on 
Rom. 5, will show, that while be rejects ultra imputation, 
he fully believes in that w,i:tf-h'.m view of it, which is main- 

* Dr. W thinks all (ant \>i needed in pruv;' Itin ti'lcniriosy of the above 
i]iniluli(ni ir to i-.-iv, (hill l.'niU-iiiiiis <■(-.].:■ ill.-.- if Jot/m/ inn; iiirid. And it 
in [iprliifttly «ul!i< : i<n:f, iCil Inn; iicci] i'liiU ;iM; t rt;ii;nd liiril i-ri-ri.lhhii: i.-i 
hetcrciliiX wl.LHi tlu:v |>innriinB ■■ Minni! rmil lucid." jml I'llirnsc. Jlid 
In. W. liiill-: il. wollid lit! < Or did hi! rjiliv rilHirit tile " odillll] ihfioln- 

gicum 1" Tin! like is oI'Lot] [ir;-.Ktim>(i upon us. But is it cither h;^i'.:;il 
f 'Tiny di.iiinfiii! only as t" whether Adam acted as our reprcefiritaUva 
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taincd in tliiri tra.et. : ' Too sin of Adam was of such a na- 
ture in the relation which ho stood, as to si.fFcct all Lis 
race" — pp 125,6. "Adam was the head of the race, hewas 
the fountain of bei.ig. and hit-wan nature was so far 
tried in him, that. It may bo stud, ho was on trial, not 
for hini-s'-'f afoiir., hut for his jioateri! if, inasmuch as his 
fall would involve tlioni in ruin. Many have chosen to fall 
this a covenant, and lo speak of him a.s a federal head, and 
if the above account is the idc;i involved in the terms, the 
explanation is not exceptionable. As the word covenant, 
however, is not applied to the transaction in the Bible, and 
as it, is liable to be misunderstood, others prefer to speak 
of it as a law given to Adam, and as a divine constitution 
under which he was placed. His posterity are, in conse- 
quence of this. subject to the same t.ritin of ills, as if ih.nj 
had becnpersonaI.il/ the tru>t.\sressors. Not that they are 
personally ill deserving or criminal for his sin. God reck- 
ons things as they are. and not falsely, as his imputations 
are all according to truth. Ho regards Adam as .standing 
at the head of the race ; and regards and (reals his poster- 
ity, as coming into the world, subject Lo pain and death, 
and depravity, fir a consequence of sin. This is the Scrip- 
hire view of imputation" — p. 128. 

That Dr. Skinner holds to the headship of Adam, and 
thus to imputation, will be doubted by noise who will read. 
his sermon, entitled. "Man a. Fallen Being," pp. 9, 14, et al. 

Dr. Rice tells us, p. 21, that the Now School party in 
the Gen. Assembly of lSiUSdeelared, " Mr. Barnes nowhere 
denies, much less ' sneers' at the idea, that Adam was the 
covenant and the federal hea.d of his posterity. On the 
contrary, though he employs not these terms, he does, in 
other language, teach the same truths which are t.aaghl. in 
this phraseology.'' Thus in asserting the orthodoxy of 
Mr. Barnes on this decline, llniiipma; Ui.rJ.r own. And in 
1So7 this party of the Gen. Assembly drew up a formula 
ef their view of the doctrines taught in our standards, and 
the same was afterwards unanimously adopted by the Au- 
burn Convention. And on this point they said: "By divine 
constitution Adam was the head ami representative of the 
race, and that as a coiisei] icnee nl'his transgression all man- 
kind became morally corrupt, and liable to death, temporal 
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and eternal." And again " The sin of Adam is Dot impu- 
ted to his posterity In f.lu 1 - sense of a literal transfer of por- 
scuuil qualities, aces and demerit; hut by reason of the sin 
of Adam, in his peculiar relation, (lie nice are treated, as if 
they had sinned." 

Here I would hope is ample evidence that the New 
School are holding to the present view of imputation, and 
thus that the Old kScbool and New are, on this point, near- 
ly, If not entirely, harmonious. The only remaining ques- 
tion respecting it is, 

3. Whether the view now taken is in accordance with 
our Confession aod Catechisms ? Tines it agree with the 
language of these standards, fairly interpreted 9 If so, I 
trust it will be aekno'.yiedgcJ, that, thus far at least we are 
''honest" in avowing iiimn as the symbols of our faith. 

Chap. 6, and sec. ii, of the Confusion, and answer 16th of 
the Shorter Catechism, contain the only language, I believe, 
which can be suspected of conflicting with our present 
views of imputation. The former reads thus: "They" 
[our first parents] "being i!ie root of all mankind, the guilt 
of this sin" [par talcing <)'. the forbidden iVuitJ " was impu- 
ted, ami the same dentil hi sin and corrupted nature, con- 
veyed to all their posterity, descending from them by ordi- 
nary generation." 

What is here said to be imputed 1 The guilt of Adam's 
sin. And what is tins guilt '' Several authors, Old School 
as well as Sew, have told us it is " liability to punishment.'' 
And Dr. IJoardman snys in respect to this very article. 
" But does not the Confession say, that the guilt of his sin 
is imputed to his posterity 5 It does. But the word 
" guilt" means, in its constant, theological usage, not mor- 
al turpitude, or criminality, but liability to punishment. 
In this sense the old writers frequently speak of the Sav- 
ior as "guilty of our sins." meaning merely, that he was 
liable to the penalty of /.I in law on account of our sins ; not 
by any means, that the pollution or ill desert of our sin 
was transferred to him." p. 43. 

What is it then to impute, this " guilt," or liability to 
]n/ius/iii:e.iit ? We saw in the former part of this chapter, 
that imputation is the opposite of justification. And as 
thu latter removes the liability to punishment, the former 
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must impose it. To impute the guilt of Adam's Kin id 
his posterity ia. llien, lo <;i ;iko them liable to suffer its pen- 
alty. And how is this done 1 It is. as we have hereto- 
fore said, by giving them a " corrupted nature" by which 
they are certain to sin, though they sin freely, and thus 
deserve the same pr.nishinent that. Adam did. Thus we 
sen, that even according to the (cachings nf ike Old Kchool 
iiself, mil' view of imputation accords with i'lie language of 
this article of our Confession. 

The other article: on this doctrine is as follows: "The 
covenant being inside with Adam not only for himself, hut 
for his posterity, all mankind dcseoiifliiig iron) him by or- 
dinary gcttei'iitiojj, sinned in him and Ml with him, in his 
first transgression." 

Our view of imputation inemdt's the headship, and rep- 
resentative character of Au'am, lis expressed in this article. 
That sovereign act by -which he was thus appointed is here 
called a covenant. But some of us think this word was 
not well chosen, as it seems to imply the consent of the 
race to this arrangement. And this use of the word is 
not an essential point. The only thing in this article that 
will be thought to conflict with our view, is the expression, 
'■ sinned in him, and fell with him, in the first transgres- 
sion." And this does not really conflict with it. We 
have seen that even according to Old School teachings this 
phraseology docs not involve the idea of identity, transfer, 
or ■p'-rmii.i.d dc-merli. calling .for remorse or repentance. — 
See the foregoing epioir.uons from the Princeton Profes- 
sors, Hodge on 'Rom. and Boardiuan on imputation. — 
These bring the schools .so near together, that the one can 
as well adopt this language as the other. We suppose 
it means as Hodge, Rice and others say, that we sinned 
in Adam, as Levi paid tithes in Abraham: that is, that 
Adam's sin affected his posterity in the same sense that 
Abraham's act of paying tithes lo Melohisedeek, affected 
the tribe of Levi, (ihougli far mere grievously.} We sup- 
pose, that mankind sinned in Adam somewhat as Christ 
told the Jews tlicy bad slain Kaebarias, whom their fore- 
fathers had slain long before : that is, by partaking of 
the same spirit, and pursuing the like course. And so 
far as the phrase, "fell with him," " relates to the infliction 
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'.it the 'penally of Adam's sin, we suppose it to be either on 
Hit; principle of " Social Liability." or as a just desori fur 
the actual sins vcsu.l1.b13 1?l ' 0,n native depravity. 

And now let tlic ('.and!'! reader jud.^o. whether the eon- 
struntiiiii wi-.lch we of the Mew School cave to these arti- 
cles of our standards is unnatural, and constrained? — 
■whether it. is not nearly, if not exactly such, a„s the Old 
School are compelled to give ? anil whether therefore 
as regards the doctrine of iinpx.tatitm. we do not " make 
an honest subscription to our standards?" Let him judge, 
too, whether the moderate men of b'.itli sciiOoJs do Wrtsii-h- 
StantAally agree in t.licir understanding of this doctrine ? 
If they disagree at all, is it not on the unimportant ques- 
tions whether Adam, as our representative, acted under 
cow.nantl or under a sovereign constitution? or on the 
question whether we are punished dh-cvlly for Adam's sin ? 
or iredirectly for it? punished, that is, for sins that were 
occasioned by depravity derived from Adam? 

I have dwelt the longeron the doctrine of imputation, 
not only because of its intrinsic iinpni'tanee. and of its bear- 
ing on other doctrines; but because, from its nature, it 
needed this extended exiuiiLiuiUon. None of the remaining 
dneti'iues will need to detain us long. 
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CHAPTER III. 



The term, Original Sin, is no where found in the word of 
God. And from the structure of the expression it would 
seem to -jiguil'v the first sin. or that of eating t!io forbid- 
den fruit: or that sin from which all oilier sins original v.. 
Bui it if! used in tjiooirigy Io signify that ■wdiw.dtprnrtly 
which we inherit from Adam. Original Bin is distinguish 
ed from Imputation, as the effect from the cause. Impu- 
tation is the act of (kid in giving the posterity of Adam a 
eorrupt nature: or more properly perhaps, it is \\\z ;:>■'., iind 
of it : while Original Sin Is the result of it. 

On this subject- also there are both ultra and medium 
views. I fear on the one hand there are too many in ihc 
Presbyterian Church who deny the native depravity of 
man. Nor are all such, in the New School connexion.— 
On the other hand oar Old School brethren are supposed 
by many to hold certain very ultra views on this subject,. 
One is, that the depravity of man is so.eh, that he sins Dot 
only of certainty, but of necessity— that such is his deprav- 
ity, that he cannot avoid sinning-— that, as Dr. Junkin 
said on the second trial of Humes, " man has no ahihty ol 
any kind to obey God — a sentiment expressed also by Dr. 
Green. See '■ Debates on the [first J trial of Albert Barnes. — 
p. 66. 

But this point will bo more fully considered under the 
head of Human Ability. The question as to the demerit 
or criminality of man's depravity will have our first at- 
tention. 

Our Old School brethren are supposed to hold that man 
deserves God's displeasure and wrath, not only for the vol- 
untary (.'\et-ri-.e of depravity, but for the mere possesion 
of it. But this ultra view of the doctrine is held, I hope, 
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by few of lliem. The medium view is, that depravity :?; 

ainfid only in a mialifsod sense- sinful, as tin; .Sabbath arid 

the Saau'tuary are holy, that is ?■« tltcir rehuions ; or rather, 
sinful as to their tendency and effects: just as inanimate 
objects are said to be fearful, not because iliey fed fear, 
but because tliey pfndur.c it. Ho held Augustine. Of 
concuuiseenoe he says: Though exiled sin. it is not so ea"ed 
because it is itsdf sin, but because sin'is produced by it. 

J'ust as writing is called (.lie hand of some one, because the 
Land produced it." Bibliothoca Sacra for 1851— p. 643. 
Concerning this view also let us inquire, 

J, Whether it accords with the system of gospel truth 1 

2. Whether the Old and New School can unite in it ? 
and 

3. Whether it accords with tbe language of our stand- 
ards ? 

1. Is it in accordance with the gospvl system ? To be- 
lieve depravity to be inherently sinful, is to make Cud 
ultimately the. author of iniquity. Mali did not voluntarily 
aenmire this depravity, God put it, so to speak, within 
Mm. And as he came in possession of it passively, invol- 
untarily, and of necessity, how eai.i he be blameworthy for 
hit-rhu.; it '!■ If this depravity is itself sinful, iiod and not 
man is the author of that sinfulness. And .l.'.icttit, who is 
good Old .'".:;iool authority, says, " If the nature of man is 
sinful, I tic author of our nature is the author of sin." 3»:"b- 
liol.heea. r.'acra, I Sol — p. 32. If then we would avoid this 
blasphemous conclusion, we must, ivivard sin as the -i-i-mU!- of 
depravity and not as consisting in depravity itself. All. 
that is truly c/ri-mindj then, is the free outgoing of deprav- 
ity, in exercise and action. 

It is reasonable to suppose there is in tbe production of 
sin a process like that which is fie urn lively described by 
James (1: 15.) "Then, when hist is conceived, it bringeth 
forth sin." This lust cannot lie anything which lies bael; 
of depravity. It must be depravity itself. According to 
this apostle, then, it cannot he sin itself, but that which 
brings it forth. The causa uniAi. lieuisti.net from its client. 
Probably man's first sin consists in choosing to gratify his 
native propensity to evil : or rather, perhaps, in not resolv- 
ing to resist that propensity. 
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The view of Prof. Park on this point will probably sat- 
isfy ninny, both of (lie Old S'diool and New. It. is expres- 
sed 'is follows : " When it is said, 'sin is a transgression of 
the huv,' die objector replies that sin lies deeper than the 
outward overt act. Very true, it involves the covert 
deep preference for a wrong outward act. But the object- 
or adds, it lies deeper still : not. in the executive volition, 
but in the inclination, disposition or propensity to choose 
wrong. Very truo.it does not. lie in the (isc.cnt.ive volition, 
but in the inclination, (iisposil ion or propensity to do wrong, 
provided that these words he used as they often arc to de- 
note the generic choice or preference, lying deeper than 
tho specific choices." Bib. Sacra, 18!51,pp. 626-7, 

Sonic argue the sinfulness of depravity from the suffer- 
ings of infants. They assume that, all -pain in penal, and 
that infants suffer before they can have committed any ex- 
ternal or internal transgression : and thence they infer that 
they suffer for the siu of posx/mxing a corrupt nature.* 
i'iiii. both assumptions may he donhtcd. It: is neither self- 
evident nor demonstrable, that all pain is penal. Cannot 
Mod impose sufferings on the innocent without injustice, 
when it is needful to secy re the greater public good ; just 
as an affectionate, upright parent may impose, at times, 
more hibor or self-denial on one of his sons, than would 
otherwise be his share, doing it. because the good of the 
whole family requires it ? Is not such extra burden often 
put upon the most worthy of the sons, simply because he 
can do the work thus assigned him better than any other? 
And should not thr.t son submit, most cheerfully to such 
extra services? And if this regal right is denied to God, 
how can ho act, in full, as Governor of the universe, in con- 
sisting for its highest' welfare ? True, it cannot be right 
to blame the innocent. But may he not ajjlict them for 
the sake of the greater good to others ? Can justice for- 
bid what benevolence requires 1 

Why may not Cod lay suffering upon the innocent child 
as well as upon the innocent beast'? The reply to this is, 
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thai, such ii comparison a ^ rcvolih;;;. Tint this seems lo 
me to be a very wea.'; reply. 1'or wherein is the child bm- 
i.ihed bv suffering lib: it beast, .any morn than Ik; Is by hav- 
ing, likii the lower animais, a suseepiibilit.y to pain? Tim 
last verse of the Book of Jonah shows that God regards 
the good of beasts as well as of babes. And is it not a 
censurable cruelty to inflict needless, pain upon brvtr.s as 
well as upon men? 

Again, though undeserved pain Ik; inflicted upon infants, 
may it not In; compr.nsated by a counterbalance of good 
dispensations? This principle of compensation seems to 
be recognized by Job, 12-10, wlioro ho says: "Shall we 
reeoive good at the hand of God, and shall we not receive 
evil?" This compensation would he most emnliatie to 
those who rf;"<; in infancy; for tlioy undoubtedly are taken 
at once to perfect bliss. 

But again, death is tEi<s only suffering, 1 think, that can 
bo called tkc puniskmciU of imputed sin. And it may 
be doubled whether it Is over suffered, before depravity be- 
gins to be exercised. A. child cannot be a. subject of moral 
government till lie is a conijilutc moral being; that is, till 
bo has all the faculties necessary to moral action. And 
when he has them, will not moral action immediately com- 
mence? Who can conceive of a complete mind, without 
though.!., or of a complete heart without, moral feeling ? 
And just so soon as the soul acts at all, it will act wrong : 
in other words it will sin, I) mo noon this moral action 
»■■ I.I. Iii-do, \ pretend not to tall. Dr. Spring, now in the 
OKI School connection, thinks it begins at birth. He 
says: " There is no sin in the empire of Jehovah, except 
this, 1 ' (hat is. actual transgression ; and that which <( con- 
stitutes the human fiord a sinner at the age of three score 
years and ten. essentially constituted it a- sinner from its 
birth." — ■ Dissertation on the Mature of .Depravity. So 
sunt Dr. Witherspoou : ' : The guil! of all impenitent cor- 
ruption must be por.'MW!.'., because it is voluntary and con- 
sented 1:0. Aah\ so said 'Dr. Chalmers : ".Now it is very 
true, that we arc only responsible for what is ■t;-ohmtar:/. ) * 
I'ori-iispoisdeiiee. Wee New York Observe]-, for Septem- 
ber 15th., 1853. 

I think the following, from the pen of the Iato Dr. 
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\v oods of Audover, will satisfy the moderate men of both 
Schools on this doctrine. 

" The moral nature or disposition of men, though it may 
be eonf.cni!..|a(.oil as distinct from action, mental as well as 
bodily; iind though it is evidently pro-supposed, docs not 
exist sis such, in a manner that it can be really regarded 
and treated, as in fact exclusive of action. l\hnt I moan 
is. that there is no snob tiling as it moral being who is 
treated as a subject of retribution, while the moral nature 
is not in some way developed in holy, or unholy aetion. 
The very idea of a. moral agent, receiving retribution, im- 
plies rlii.: exercise of his moral fatuities ; the acting out of 
his disposition. That any one can. as a. rational being en- 
joy good, or su.lfer evil, without moral aetion. ia i.neonceiva- 
ble. I say, then, there can bo no such thing as reword or 
punishment actually dispensed to a mora! being, whoso 
moral nature is not developed in some kind of exercise, 
Tho disposition, (.ho intelligent nature does indeed exist, 
and is a- reality, and Ood is perfectly acquainted with it 
before it, is made known ia aetion. But it cannot be 
known to created beings, not even to him who is the 
fi'ibjeei. of it, except as manifested by internal, or external 
aetion. It cannot in any other way, become a matter 
of direetconseiousness; and as it cannot be known, it can- 
not be visibly recompensed, aside from its outgoing in ae- 

"But here a question arises which it is more easy to pro- 
pose than to answer, to wit: What is to become of hu- 
man beings who die before their nature is any way devel- 
oped iu aetion? The most proper reply to this inquiry, 
is to say frankly, that it is a subject which lies beyond the 
reach of our intelligence. Neither our own reason, nor 
the word of (hid furnishes any ai.h:i|itato iiitortnatiou. All 
that we learn from scripture concerning a future retribu- 
tion, relates to those who have acted right or wrong in a 
state of probation, and who are to be rewarded according 
to the deeds done in the body. Respecting any other ret- 
ribution than this, wo are left in ignorance. It cannot be 
doubted that those who die before they have any moral 
action, either holy or sinful, will exist in a future world. 
But they cannot, iu any eonootva.bl.o sense, be regarded as 
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moral agents who have passed through a state of trial. 
They cannot 'receive according to what they liave done,' 
as by the supposition they have done nothing. None of 
our ordinary conceptions concerning a just retribution, can 
apply to them. There is a veil over the particulars of the 
future state except, that the word of God contains some 
cheering intimations, that divine grate 'will sanctify then:, 
and that they will belong to the Redeemer's kingdom. I 
am not aware that any intelligent Christian ean be found 
who maintains the iiria.uthc.ny.ed, a |;i>a I'iug position, that 
infant children, who are not guilty of any actual sm, either 
outwardly or inwardly, will ho doomed to misery in the 
■world to come.— Woods' Works, Vol. '2, pp. 340-1. 

I am not confident, that the remarks which I have made, 
are exactly conformed to truth. I would only recommend 
them to a careful consideration. I have said, that the na- 
tive disposition is not to be regarded as actually standing 
alone. While any one exists and continues to exist with 
a disposition or propensity which has not in any way been 
manifested in action, how can he be treated as a subject 
of retribution ? Though his disposition bo wrong, (wrong 
as a disposition) ho must ultimately be treated according 
to his actions, they being the true expressions of his dis- 
position. His being treated according to his actions, 
seems to amount to the same thing as being treated accor- 
ding to his disposition. The former is made the express 
rule of the divine conduct toward man, for the obvious 
reason, that actions arc directly visible to the conseici.ee, 
and can be compared with law, and so are the proper ground 
of recompense. In the divine government, then, disposi- 
tion is treated as morally wrong, ouiy as developed in ac- 
tion, and as thus made visible to those who are the subjects 
of that government. Government which is addressed to 
conscience, must be administered in Ibis maimer. If any 
one speaks of our natural depravity as deserving of divine 
displeasure, he must, intend to speak of it as developed in 
moral action. The two views I hat. have been taken of this 
subject, need not, then, be considered as opposite and clash- 
ing yiews. They arc only different views of the same sub- 
ject, contemplated under different aspects. Man, at the 
commencement of his existence, is, aecording to one view, 
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characterized from his di:<posilioii ; .and is regarded as sin- 
ful so soon as he is born, on account of his invariable pro- 
■puitsiiy to ain. According to lite other view, this propen- 
sity to sin ]« really c: on n oo toil with sinful emotion, and is; 
certainly followed hy it. ?fan. considered in one point of 
view, is judged, according to Ha actions, in another point 
of view, according to Iiis dh^osiiioti as developed in action. 
If ;i disposition is pronounced to be sinful, ii is pronounced 
to bo ho relatively to the action to which it leads. And if 
the action is pronounced sinful, it is relatively to the mind, 
aad to the disposition of the mind from which it proceeds. 
Bach is invariably related to the other. If any one re- 
gards moral qualifies, ;i ■; belonging to cither, as though it 
were entirely separate from the other, he is mistaken. He 
docs not conform to the nature of things. If any one con- 
fines his attention to either, exclusively of the oilier, docs 
lie nut betray the want of enlargement in his habits of 
thinking?" pp. 342-3. 

I cannot but persuade myself, that Lite foregoing argu- 
ments and observations are sufficient. They show, I trust, 
that Original Sin or depravity is not of itself blame-wor- 
thy ; that it can be .•sinful only, as it. leads to sin. 

2. We are next to inquire whether this view of Origi- 
nal Sin is one in which the Old 8c1jOi.iI and New can united 
I cannot believe that the main portion of the Old School 
hold the ultra view of this doctrine, and must therefore 
helieve Ui.ey hold as their only alternate, the medium view 
now maintained. Can they believe that all men are deser- 
ving of eternal wrath, simply because they possess a na- 
ture which they did not voluntarily acquire, and which 
they could not avoid possessing ? I appeal to. all the in- 
telligent and candid of that Hehool to say, whether thoy 
verily bcliovo such a dogma? It could not have been the 
belief of Zuingle. For ho says : " Original sin I call a dis- 
ease, not sin, because sin is conjoined with fault. But fault 
arises from the transgression of one who has chosen wick- 
edness. Our original fault is not called fault truly, but 
metaphorically, on account of our first parents." — Huldrici 
Zuingli Opera, Vol. 3, pp. 628-9. 

Nor could it have been the belief of Augustine. He 
said: "All moral character consists in preferences; all 
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iniquity has, ami must', have its origin in t.lso will; as fat 
us respects us, wo should always be without sin, if we were 
never to consent to evil." And of " concupiscence," or de- 
pravity, lie Las told us, ■'though called sin, it is not so 
called because it is of itself sin, but because sin is pro- 
duced by it, just as writing is called the hand of some 
one, because the hand produced it." Nor can it be the 
belief of Dr. Hodge, if Iks is consistent with himself. 1'or 
he says: "Though they [the sf.tinrln.rda] speak of original 
sin, as being first negative i. e., the loss of righteousness ; 
and secondly, positive, or corruption of nature, yet by the 
latter sta.to is to be understood, not the infusion of any 
thing of itself' evil; but an actual tendency or disposi- 
tion to evil, resulting from loss of righteousness. Notes 
on Romans, p. 136. According tohiiu, then, "sin itself" 
is something distinct from " a disposition to evil," that is 
from depravity. And to the same amount, he quotes Bret- 
sehaeider (Vol. 2, p. 30,) as follows : " It is not, however, 
the doctrine of the Scriptures, nor of the reformed Church- 
es, nor of our standards, that the moral corruption of our 
nature, of which they speak, is any depravation of the soul, 
or an essential attribute or infusion of any positive evil.''' 

If any reader doubts whether ihe leading writers of tie 
New School hold to original, sin, as now explained, he is 
referred to tho quotations in the last chapter from Urs, Wil- 
son, Beecher and Skinner ; from Mr. Barnes and from the 
formula of the ,\ow ,"!i-hooi portion of the General Assem- 
bly of 1837, on the doctrine of Imputation. For, as our 
Old School brethren often assert, these two doctrines are 
so intimately connected, that they who hold to the one- 
must hold to the other. 

But, as it is said so often and so roundly, that Mr. 
Barnes denies the doctrine of depravity, it may not be amiss 
to add a few more ([notations from him. " There is some- 
thing antecedent to the moral action of his posterity, and 
growing out of tho relation which they sustain to him, 
which makes it certain, that they will sin as soon as they 
begin to act an moral a.gc-nts." [What now becomes of 
Br. Rico's assertion that Mv. IJ'a position on this subject 
e.veiui.l.es the idea of a depraved nature or original sin ''■ 
p. 29.] " What this something is, wo may not. bo able to 
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B'iy. But wo may bo ecfiiui], that it ia not pli-ysncul di)- 
pravity, or any created essence of the soul, or anything 
which prevents the act of the sinner from being volunta- 
ry." [And so virtually sav; I'reisclineitler, Vol. 2, p. 30. 
Hodge's Notes on Rome, p. 136. Boardman, p. 7, and 
many others.] " This hereditary tendency to sin, has been 
usually called 'original aiii,' and this, the apostle evi- 
dently teaches. As the infant comes into the world with 
a certainty that ho will sin as soon as he becomes a mora! 
agent, there is tin: same certainty that, i [' tie were removed 
to eternity, he would sin l.heu: also, aiders lie were changed. 
There is need, therefore, of the blood of the atonement, 
and tlie agency of the J'loly GhoU, that an infant may he 
saved." Notes on Romans, p. 128. [What now be- 
comes of Dr. 11 V. insinuation, that New School men teach 
that infants arc saved independently of atonement and re- 
generation? — p. 38.] " The simple fact inregard to Adam, 
is that he sinned ; and that such is tlie organisation of tfio 
great society of whieh he was the head and father, that his 
sin has secured as a certain result, that all the race will be 
sinners also." — p. 129. [This "organization of the great 
society" which Dr. R. misunderstands, (p. 29,) is evidently 
what he. Dr. R.', means by ' the covenant made with Ad- 
am.' And what if, as Dr. R again says : " Hoe he says 
notliringof acorniptnatnre/' (p. 2',h) since hesaysenougls 
elsewhere?] "Though men are induhitably aifected hy 
the sin of Adam, e. g., by being born with a corrupt dis- 
-positwu. ; with loss of righteousness, with sulijecd.'.at io 
pain and woe, and with exposure to eternal deai.lt, ycl there 
is reason to believe that all those who die in infancy are, 
through the merits of the Lord Jesus, and hy an influence 
which wo cannot, explain, o'lai.i.^od and prepared for heav- 
en." — p. 122. Surely, here is evidence enough that Mr. 
Barnes believes the doctrine of original sin, and if, as Dr. 
R. says, lie is our acknowledged representative, here is 
ttmple evidence that the Mew Jveliool believe it. 

I know that Mr. Barnes is accused of malting contrary 
statements on this subject ; that elsewhere he denies tie 
doctrine of imputation, and oonaeipuently of original sin, 
which lie here affirms. But this is a misapprehension. He 
denies not the medium, but the ultra view of these two 
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doctrines. Bat what if ho did actually make contradicto- 
ry statements rcspect'oHf original sin. sit roso lime denying. 
and at a.oothcr f'nu.: alhrojini;' jV? Which sta.tement docs 
chanty, which "hopeth all things," require us to judge 
ho /./->■'/// believes'' What ri-ht bnv<s we in think In: must 
of course hold the wrong view ? The Old School have 
also their contradictions ; loahiiaioinij- rimiietiiiics '«'(/<■( and 

iMmdlilOCH. 'lAClllVM vieWS. Allll I., fi)V OOC, belicVO tliat 

the fault cf US; Xew School men is, that when they avow 
riuht yiov-'S, wo do not IjgIi.o ■. o in charity that t hoy are sin- 
cere. And I wish rhey would not imitate this fault of ours. 
I believe if the two schools were rightly disposed towards 
each oilier, a great share of (heir apparent di\ s.-- !.-_■_■; ■ - 1 : . -.-■;. 
would vanish. But to ynit. this point lioyond dispui c, 1 
quote anothet' passage from the foitnuh of the New School 
portion of the General Assembly of .18:37, which was in- 
corporated into their protest, anil subsequently adopted 
unanimously, hy the Ai.ibi.iri) Convention. "Original sin 
is a natural bias to evil, resulting from the first apesfacy, 
leading invariably and roytninly to transgression." 

We have yet to inquire — 

3. Whether our view of original sin accords with the 
language of our standards ? I find only three paragraphs 
with wlikli ii. ea.n].'e,'.!i»peotedoi coollieth'.g. Tio.-vare Con- 
fession of faith ; Chap. 6, Sec. 5 and (5, and the ISth answer 
of the Shorter Cateohism. Those of the confession read 
thus: See. 5. '-This corruption of nature during this 
sifo, doth remain in those (hat are regenerated; and al- 
though it be through Christ panhmod and mortified, yet 
both itself, and all l.ki: m-uliri. s tlfrmf arc truly and prop- 
■:■,■! ij sin." And Sec. 6. "Every sin both, original <<.ii'l. 
actual being a irtviKsri-ession of the righteous law of God, 
and coiitras",' thereunto, doth in its own nature bring gni't 
upon the sinner, whereby ha is bound over to the wrath of 
Gfod, and curse of the law, and so made subject to death 
with all miseries, spiritual, temporal and eternal. The 
"corruption of nature' in the former paragrah. is evidently 
the same as 'the original sin 1 in the latter. In the former 
oaragraph it is said to bo 'truly ami properly sin:' and in 
the latter, to bo '•',; transgression of Coo's righteous law, and 
contrary thereunto,' and if those paragraphs are intended 
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to tench tlii.it the possession of this corruption. cliEst-inct 
from its exercise, is sin in (lie ?auie souse as actual trans- 
gression is sin. I sec uol, how the Xcw or tlie Old School 
can '■ honestly" adopt them. Hodge and Bretsehnei- 
der tell ua that this corruption is not the infusion 
of any thing in itself sinful ; Augustine, that " though 
it. is called sin. it. is not. so ea.lled because it is of itself sin. 
but because sin is produced by it:" and Zttinglo, that 
i; Original sin is a disease, not sin." ITow. then, can those 
who adhere to these authors, subscribe to these paragraphs, 
if they teach that the mere possession of depravity is 
blameworthy ? But that such is not their meaning is evi- 
dent for the following reasons: 

If it were wrong 10 possess this corruption, it would be 
equally wrong in Uod to put us in possession of it, and 
thus make himself the author of sin. Surely, them, they 
were not intended to assort what would involve such blas- 
phemy. Again ; the persons spohen of in the .^th section 
arc evidently eld enough to have had sinful exercises ; for 
they arc supposed to he regenerated. It must, therefore, 
be corruption in crcrci.su of which it speaks. And the 
d'stiuci.ion between !i the corruption itself" and tlie "mo- 
tions" of it must be that between internal and external 
action; or (according to Park.) between the propensity to 
choose ceil and the cxeculiee choice of it ; or ai. most, be- 
tween the generic ami sptcific. choices. And this I think 
is confirmed by the Cih seel ion. Here '•' origin tit f as well 
as "actual" sin, is said to be a " transgression of the 
righteous law of God, and contrary thereunto." But 
transgression is an act, and supposes exercise at least. 
Tue law cannot be " transgressed," but by some ttciarn, or 
exercise, which violates its demands or prohibitions. And 
nothing can bo contrary to the law hut what it forbids. 
But it forbids nothing except wrong exercises and actions. 
As Pietet says. :i it does not forbid corruption, it forbids 
only actual sin.' — La Theologie, Lib. 0, Oliap. 7. And 
bow could God consistently forbid our having what he 
iuaii.es us possess? Must we not -understand these arti- 
cles, then, as asserting simply, that tills corruption of our 
nature is properly and truly sin, : ' and is a transgression 
of the righteous law of Owl." and ,: contrary thereunto," 

3 
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Midy l:s it is in ererasa, at least by generic or sprro'jic pre- 
ferences ; nr a in tlie words of Woods, "it is devuloricJ 
in moral action. 1 ' This I. think is the only unilerslistitling 
in which either the Old or New School can receive these 
articles: ami in this understanding I see not why both 
cannot receive them, rind will) eijual sincerity. 

Tho 18th answer of the Shorter Catechism reads thus : 
" Tins si n fi.il i.i ess ol:' that estate wbereiuio man I'cli, ci insists 
in the guilt of Adam's first sin, the want of original right- 
eousness, and th" corruption of his whole //.'there, -ich/tcli, 
is coidMOii.li/ cr/Jk-rt ofiguu.il sin ; together with alt actual 
transgressions which proceed from it." Here again ttie 
native corruption of man is virtually declared to he 
sinful, as it is said to malic a part of that sinful es- 
tate whereinto ho fell. And here we say of this, as of 
the articles just examined', that if it is to be understood 
literally, our brethren of the Old School can no moro re- 
ceive it than we of tho New. For like us, as noticed 
alKive, they believe with Zuingie. Augustine, Bretseiinei- 
der and iiudge, that this corruption is not of it:;cif liter- 
ally sinful. If then we aro to receive this article intelli- 
gently and cordially, we must understand, as in i.li.e articles 
above, that this sin fulness refers, according to Park, to 
man's generic as well as specific preferences for evil, or 
a.ecui'ilini;- to Woods, to corruption as developed inaction ; 
or else according to A.ugustine, we mast suppose that 
'■ sinfulness" is here used in a modified metaphorical sense 
— sinful in the sense of producing sin. We all believe 
(hat. original sin, or the corruption of man's whole nature 
is sinful, in that it leads to sin. And in this understand' 
ing of it we can cordially receive this article. 

Enough has now been said, I trust, to show that this 
view of original sin does not conflict with (lie standards of 
our Church: and that as regards this doctrine as well ns 
imputation, we can subseribi; tlieni as honeslJ.y as our Old 
Hciiool brethren. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



All Presbyterians believe that the Atonement, as made 

by Christ, was absolutely necew.r//, and altogether ade- 
quate. It was needed, in ovdur to render the salvation of 
sinners compatible with the justice and authority of Cod. 
For without such an atonement lie could not have released 
them from the punishment threatened in his law without 
pniMli/iug tlie restraining power of tint law; and thus 
without encouraging transgression. All 1'reshy lerians. 
believe, too, that what ncaicd to bo done, was done: that 
Christ pri-jtiYintd and s/'jj-rred all that was requisite in 
order to a suilieient and ample atonement. Thus far Old 
:ii!'i \ew School men arc perfectly agreed. There is no con- 
troversy between us, except as to the uia.tter and extent, of 
tin: atonement. And in the examination of these, I shall 
not need to be very methodical. Respecting the mailer 
of it. there arc two questions. One is whether it consists 
alone in the sufferings of Christ, or whether ii includes 
both obedience and sufferings V The other question is, 

whether Christ xujjhx-d tic: prn.a/'y of Ike law? 

I do not suppose the former question has ever contrib- 
uted to the division of the Old School from the Jlew. 

Yet, it may net be improper to give it a passing notice 
here. Dr. Alexander contends, that justification consists 
both of pardon, which releases the sinner from condemna- 
tion to hell, and of reatrirri/ ion /<> righteousness, which 
entitles him to heaven. — " Justification by Faith." — p. 23 
lie insists also, that the atonement of Christ, consists of 
his suffering to secure the former, and of his obedi- 
ence to secure the la Iter. Rut after all that Dr. Chalmers 
has said so eloquently, and so interestingly on them, I do 
nof see much necessity far these distinctions, neither much 
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objection to t!ism. These two portion of justification and 
of atonement I have been accustomed to group together — > 
principally because I have found them so grouped in the 
'Bible, fri the Bible, justification if, often called pardon, 
far a ire nets, remission., redemption, and non-imputation of 
sin a.ud the like. Ami the graces thus expressed is represent 
cd as securing all tliebh'ssingfi of salvation. When I call 
juslilication -pardon. .L regard myself as using the latter 
word in its Larger sense, .as covering the whole ground of 
Dr. Alexander's justification, viz : the forgiveness of our 
sins, and the acceptance of our persons as righteous, on 
account of Christ's ciglitoousnoss. And Mr. Barnes gives to 
jus-tilieation Hie Mine extent, in his notes on Romans. 4: 
25. " The word justification soems here to be used in a 
large sense, to denote acceptance with (led, including not 
only the formal act by which God pardons sins, and by 
which we Income reconciled to him, hut also the earn.- 
ptHion of the work." — p. 103. Also Notes on Gala- 
tiotis, p. oil). T have linen accustomed to regard ''tin- 
curse of the law " aa including both exclusion from 
heaven, and consignment to bell: and to suppose that 
Christ redeemed the race from the whole of this curse of 
the law, by " hanging on a tree." Gal. 3 : 13. In the 
same way I have heen accustomed to group together the 
obedience and sufferings of Christ: supposing, as Owen 
says, " In suffering he obeyed and in obeying be suffered ;" 
or as Paul expresses it. " lie became obedient even unto 
death."- — Phil. 2 : 8. And 1 suppose my brethren of the 
New School generally have the same views on this point 
aa myself. But, all the evidence I have of it is the decla- 
ration in the New School portion of the General Assem- 
bly of 1837. They said, " All believers are justified, not 
on the ground of personal merit, but. solely on the ground 
of the obedience and death of Christ." And this I be- 
lieve is almost precisely in the language since used by Dr. 
Alexander. Dr. Dicli. who is gned authority for the Old 
School, says, i; The righteousness of Christ is strictly one; 
and is divided into action, and passion, for the sake of ex- 
planation only.'' — p. 37(5. 

The question whether Christ svjf.reed I 'he penalty of the 
//uc, would ,seem to be ,a modem one. I can find no pas- 
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pnp.c in (lie "Bible, nor even in our standards, which asserts 
that he did suffer it. I am therefore surprised that any 
sirul especially that Dr. Alexander, should regard the de- 
nial of it, as bringing in i: another gospel.'' — '■'■ ."Aistifieatlon 
by Faith."— p. 28. Our Old School brethren regard this 
denial, I think, as involving much more than it really does 
—much more than the Wesniiin-ter Assembly did. or they 
would !i:sv<; spoken out upon it in the Confession iind Cat- 
e eh isms. 

As Christ has confessedly made an :',d equate atonement, we 
need not inquire what, or how much, he suffered. ' All we 
need know, and all we can know, is told its by the holy 
evangelists. No reasoning a priori, a-po.steriori, or hy- 
pothetical, can help us in I lie least to he "wise above what 
is written.'' What he suffered, he suffered; and no eon- 
jectures or arguments of ours will effect any change in 
his sufferings, or increase our knowledge of them. And it 
ia enough to know, that, (he their nature or degree what they 
may,) they were enough to sustain the government of God 
in saving all who repent and believe. 

"We may inquire and speculate as much as we please, as 
to the aspects in which these sufferings are to be viewed — 
whether they are to be regarded as the exact endurance 
of the penalty of the law denounced upon transgression, 
or whether they are sufferings of another kind, which God 
accepts as equivalent to that penalty, or sufferings rather, 
which he appointed for Christ to endure, in order to make 
an adequate atonement. But before we can come to any 
safe conclusion, a previous question must be settled, tt 
is, whether God am consistently accept <my substitute for 
such a penalty. For, if nothing can constitute an appro- 
priate atonement, but the endurance of this identical pen- 
alty, then Christ did certainly suffer it. But neither 
scripture nor reason prove that, he amid not, or did accept 
of such substitute. But if it could be demonstrated that 
Christ did suffer the exact, penalty of the law, still it re- 
gards the aspect, and not the essence of the atonement. 
It is a point, therefore, of minor importance. Surely, then, ■ 
as the question is so difficult and doubtful, it cannot be a 
Yi:ry grievous heresy to believe that Christ suffered what 
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God accepted as an adequate substitute Cor the penalty of 
the law. 

Why not take the sufferings of Christ just as they 
stand recorded on the ^h'thI pages V believing them to be 
just what they needed to be— just what the majesty and 
justice of God required for making an adequate and 
proper atonement, though we cannot he agreed how far 
these sufferings are wearing the features and character of 
the legal penalty. As these sufllvings are just what God 
IiEi~= aeeeptod as sulliciriit for the purposes of mcrey and of 
mora! government, why should not -it:c be satisfied? 

I have often wondered at the zeal manifested on both 
sides of this question, and as I think the undue impor- 
tance ascribed to it. Some oppose the opinion that Christ 
suffered the penalty of the law the more strenuously, be- 
cause they suppose it to involve the fact of his suffering 
reinm-so, and aii the other pain- consequent on criminality. 
But I will venture to say that few, if any of our Old 
School brethren believe he felt, such anguish, or even that 
ill any proper sense he endured the penalty of the law. 
Probably the most intelligent of them would argue with 
Lightfoot, one of the Westminster Assembly. He says: 
" Was Christ so much as punished of God V Much less 
was he overwhelmed by the wrath of God. Was the 

lamb puri.i&lt.P'l, l.!iut. was sacrificed? Tie was afflicted, but, 
not punished; for punishment argues crime, or a fault 
preceding. Were the sad sufferings of Christ laid on him 
as a punishment? certainly not for his own sins ; no, nor 

for ours."— Lightfoot's Works, Vol. pp. 23-4. 

Hill, who is good Old School authority, denies that 
Christ suffered the literal penalty. He says: "Although 
the sufferings of Jesus Christ, in consequence of this 
translation of guilt, became the punishment of sin, it is 
plain that they were noi that, very punishment which sin de- 
served; and hence it is called by those who hold the 
Catholic (orthodox) opinion, a tkUitfaction for the sin of 
the world. The word sat /.;'/'• -ict.io n is known in the Roman 
law, from which it j.-s borrowed, to denote that method of 
fulfilling an obligation, which may either be admitted or 
refused. When a person by no nqicrfo nuance of a con- 
tract, has incurred a penalty, lie is entitled to a discharge 
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of the contract, if ho pavs tho penalty ; but if instead of 
jjiiviiijv the penalty. In- offers son i (-tiling else in the place 
of it. the person v/li o has tin: right to demand the penalty 
may grant a discharge, or not. as he sees meet. If he is 
satisfied with that which is offered, he will grant the dis- 
charge; if he is not satisfied, lie camioi he called unjust: 
he may aet wisely in refusing it. According to this known 
meaning of the word, the: si;fferings of Christ for sin have 
received the name of satisfaction to the justice of God, 
because they were not the ncisa.lt y which hail boen incur- 
red, hut something acctpted by !he Lawgiver instead of 
it"— pp. 435, 6. 

Symington, who also is Old School authority, follows 
Hill. He says : ;; Satisfaction properly denotes, that tho 
sufferings borne by Christ were not the identical punish- 
ment required by tho law, but a proper equivalent with 
which the great moral Governor was pleased to be satisfi- 
ed in its place. What Christ endured was not the precise 
penalty of the law, but something equally s< ai'J't '<.:'. ory, 
serving (lie came purpose, its far as the pectoral honor of 
God is concerned." — p. 16. 

Dick, in his Theology, (said to he a text book in Priucti- 
1.on.) teaches the same. He says: " Perhaps our ideas 
arc not always distinct, when wo speak of the death of 
Christ, as a satisfaction for sin. That word, indeed, ia used 
to signify any thing with which the person having a claim 
is contented, whether he receive the whole of what he 
claims, or only a part of it, or something instead of it. 
In law it strictly signifies a payment, which may, or may 
not be admitted, according to the pleasure of him to whom 
it is due; and it lakes place when not the very thing which 
he had a right to demand, hut something which he is pleas- 
ed to accept as an equivalent. In the present case, what 
the law demanded was the death of the transgressors 
themselves : it. was thoruiorc a relaxation of the law to 
admit another to die for them ; and on this account the 
death of Christ was properly a satisfaction to justice, 
something with which ii. is content, although not the very 
thing which wa.s originally required.'— Vol. 2, p. 74. 

Dr. Rice will find in each of those three quotations of 
his Old" School authors, a full refutation of his assertion, 
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p. 44. that " to nmkc satisfaction to di cine justice, and to 
suffer tla: jicn/ilhj of the law, are phrases of precis"/-;/ I In 
same import; and thus a complete refutation of all he 
has quoted and said, (pp. 44, 54, and 64-5,) to prove that 
Bcman and Pearson deny the atonement in denying that 
Christ suffered literally the penally of the law. And Dr. 
J. Wood will also find in them a full refutation of all he. 
too, hasquoted and said (pp. 'J2, 1 04) to prove that Bemao, 
Jenkyn, and Barnes, deny the atonement, by denying 
that Christ sufficed this legal penalty. In each of these 
three extracts may be found, too, a full refutation of all 
that Smith and Ohec-semim have said to prove that the 
New School, by denying that Clirist suffered the penalty 
of the law, deny that ho made any atonement at all. 
Will Rice, Wood, and Cheoseina?] insist, that such staunch 
Old School men as Kill, Symington, and Dick, by denying 
the sufferings of Cli.risi: to lie legal and penal, have brought 
in tho " daranablo heresy" of " even denying the Lord that 
bought them?" 

To the foregoing quotations on this point, I will add 
one from Dr. L. Woods of Andover : one to which I think 
the most of Old and New School men will eordially 
subscvi.be. Tf the length of it needs an apology, it will 
be found in the appositenes.i and excellency of the extract 
itself. 

"It is the common opinion, (hat, Christ by his death 
H-j-iix/i'sl the hue, and that lie endured its pert/.titi/. Are 
(hose representations scriptural ? And how are they to 
be understood 1 lleply. Christ suffered and dicd/br our 
sins ; tliat is, on their account. H e suffered for us ,- tliat 
is, in our stead ; in order tliat we who otherwise must have 
suffered the penalty of tho law, mig>it be exempt from it. 
The Bible docs indeed declare, that Christ saved us from 
the curse of tin; law, being made a curse for us. But it 
does not say, that lie endured literally, the vorv enrse de- 
nounced by the law against dinners, lite very curse from 
which sinners are saved ; but it says, he was '■ nutde a 
curse." As it, is written, cursed isovcry one that hatnfeth 
on a tree." The particular curse spoken of was crucifix- 
ion, which was a very painful and ignominious death. 
But crucifixion docs not constitute the exact curse dc- 
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nounoed by tlio law against transgressors ; and very few 
who have fallen under that curse, have suffered crucifixion. 
The language of the IJiMe on this subject, and the corres- 
ponding language of Christian:! in just and proper. But 
they must have a reasonable construction, and must be 
explained and limited by other impressions, relating to the 
same subject. The law was indeed satisfied by the death 
of Chrst, in this sense, tliat all the good ends which it 
sought, and which would have been accomplished by our 
perfect obedience, or by merited punishment, were accom- 
plished by the obedience and death of Christ. In his 
vicarious sufferings, the law fully compassed the ends 
which would otherwise have been accomplished by the 
punishment of sinners; that is, it completely answered 
id another wu-y, the ends that would have been answered 
by a direct and lull execution of the penalty of the law; 
which penalty is a very different tiling from crucifixion. 
Or to express the same thing differently, the law was sat- 
isfied by tbe substitution of Christ's death, for the pun- 
ishment of transgressors. But if we would speak with 
strict propriety, we must say, the Supreme Lawgiver is sat- 
isfied, for satisfaction really perlaius to a person. If what 
the Lawgiver aims at is done by the vicarious death'of 
Christ, as fully as it would have been done by the punish- 
ment of sinners, why should ho not be satisfied ? And if 
his great object as Lawgiver could not have been accom- 
plished by the death of Christ, then why did he appoint 
that death as a substitute for the punishment of sinners? 
It would really seem that God had a preference for the 
former: and we should naf.irally think, that, the reason for 
tiiN.t preference was, dial, on the whole, more good would 
result from the sufferings of Christ, than from the execu- 
tion of the penalty of the law. 

As to the demands of the law, Christ undertook to do 
all that was necessary in order that those who believe 
might be forgiven. Whatever demands the law, or the 
Lawgiver made upon Christ, as our lledeenier, or our sub- 
stitute or surety, these demands he fully answered. And 
thus he virtually answered the demands which the law 
made against us. The same in regard to the penalty. 
Christ suffered it virtually. He suffered that which had 
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the like effect, or had the like value in God's moral gov- 
ernment. As to the ends of government, it was as though 
the curse of the law had been endured literally. So that 
it is sufficiently correct for common purposes, especially 
for the purposes of impression, to say as Storr and Flatt, 
and a thousand others have said, that Christ endured the 
penalty of the lino, that, he si iff re.il- the penalty due to us. 

And this mode of representation is perfectly justified 
by Scripture example. For, when the prophet says : 
" he bore the sins of many — the Lord laid on him the 
iniquity of us all;" and when thy apostle says: "ho bare 
our s:ns in his own body on the tree;" the obvious mean- 
ing is. ihiit ihe punishment of our ini.-puitios was laid on 
him, or that lie endured the sufferings which our sins de- 
served. And wherever phraseology like this is used, it is 
only necessary to keep in mind, that it is used for the 
purposes of brevity and impression, ami is to be construed 
with a reasonable Sari t rule, not with an over riivid exactness, 
just as we construe other expressions used in Scripturo 
and free conversation. If we were to lay aside all lan- 
guage that will not bear to be construed literally and 
strictly, we should lay aside what is most impassioned and 
moving in Scripture and in common discourse. That lan- 
guage is jrnod which is suited to the nature of tlie subject, 
and which, with reason able and (and id eon struct ion, is 
adapted to impress tlie truth upon the understanding and 
the heart."— Wood's Works, Vol. 2, pp. 471-4. 

I see not why the Old School as well as the New, can- 
not adopt the views contained in the foregoing extracts 
.from Hill and Symington, .Dick and Woods. But he 
that as it may, T shall not need to inquire whether this 
view of ours conflicts with our standards. For as to the 
question whether Christ suffered the literal penalty of the 
law, they say nothing. 

Rice, Wood, Cheeseman, and others, complain of Be- 
man and others, for maintaining that God made a grand 
" exhibition" by the death of Christ, for the purpose of 
making a mighty impression on the moral universe. But 
aro not Old School writers doing the same? blill says; 
(p. 436.) " It appears even to us inconsistent with the 
character of the Lawgiver of the universe, and many rca- 
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sons in his universal government, which we are not quali- 
fied to perceive, may render it in the highest degree unlit 
that an net of indemnity, by which the sins of all that re- 
pent and believe are forgiven, should be published to the 
human race, without some OAofut (.xr/sii'-p/a of punishment 
of transgression. It pleased Cod to exhibit this example 
in tlie sail'ci'iiigs of Ins own Son.'' 

The New School have becu charged with holding; that 
this exhibition and impression arc the only aim ami ell, et 
of Christ's death. I Jut this charge is etleetiedl.y repelled 
by the following abortion of tlic New School in the As- 
sembly of 1S37, avid in the Auburn Convention. They 
say : l; The sufferings of Christ were not symbolical, gov- 
ernmental, and instructive, (ni.li/, bui wore truly t-ivanam, 
i. e., a substitute for the punishment clue to transgressors 
And while Christ did not suffer the literal penalty of the 
law, involving remorse of conscience, und the painsof hell, 
lie did offer a sacrifice, which Infinite Wisdom saw to be 
a. full equivalent And by virtue of this atonement over- 
tures ill' mercy are sincerely made to the race, a.ud salvation 
secured to all who believe." 

The main, If not the only point of dispute between the 
two Schools on the doctrine of atonement, is in regard to 
the extent of it. In all the warfare between the parties, 
none perhaps has elicited more feeling and effort than this. 
But I am now convinced it Is pretty much " Point-no- 
point" — that there is little between us north contending 
for — that our Old School brethren virtually concede all 
wo are insisting on. We have generally regarded our 
Old School brethren as holding that the atonement was 
made, in all re.sjwr.l.s for the eject alone: so that the non- 
elect could not lie saved, even though they should be ever 
so willing to comply with the conditions of salvation. 
And it may be that some do hold this view. But I be- 
lieve the great mass repudiate It. On full inquiry we shall 
find them holding, I think, that in :n\ important sense, the 
atonement was made far all mankind — that such provision 
is made that none need perish, and none will perish, but 
by their own voluntary rejection of the offers of life — that 
in their view of the atonement, the non-elect are left 
where ive leave them, and where Armhilans leave all men; 
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that is, tliey leave them standing at the open door of merey, 
with an invitation to enter in ; but with no special and 
effectual influence to press them m ; yet needing nothing 
to secure their salvation, but'their own consent to the con- 
ditions of life. But for the proof of it. 

The New School have full confidence in Fuller. And. 
lie says : "If we sn.y the way was opened by the death of 
Christ, for the free and consistent exercise of mercy in all 
the methods which Sovereign Wisdom saw fit to adopt, per- 
haps we shall include every material idea which the Scrip- 
tures givo of the important event. 1 ' — Gospel its own 
Witness, p. 194. And we shall find, I think, that the 
writers aboct to he quoted, will give the atonement the 
wide scope here spoken of, Symington, on the atonement, 
is approved in the Princeton .lls^ays, (Tel, "2, p. 49.) and 
published by the Presbyter ian Board of Publication and 
ho is very strenuous on Limitation. And yet he is much 
more liberal toivard (ienei-al A imminent men. tlnm many 
on this side of the water. He says : " If suJp.-c.Kn.cy were 
the point on which the .controversy turned, it might, be 
soon ended. And we are strongly inclined to believe, that 
nothing mm-:: than tills is meant by many of those who 
contend for Christ's having died for all men. 1.1, is with 
such persons a mistake of words, mere than of opinion. 
In the fullest sense of the terms, then, wo regard the 
atonement of Christ us si.tjp.cwnf, for all. This all-suffi- 
ciency is what lays the foundation for the unrestrained 
universality of the Gospel call; and from every such view 
of the atonement as eovtld imply that it, was not sufficient 
for all, or that there was not. ample warrant in the invita- 
tions of the Gospel fvi' all to look to it for salvation, we 
utterly dissent. Against every such limitation and re- 
striction we enter our solemn and deliberate protest, as 
alike dishonorable to Christ.-aiul unwarranted by the tes- 
timony of Scripture." 

Here is virtually conceded all, on this point, that the 
Xew School have asked. Not only is the sujlictmici/ of 
the atonement granted, but, that this all- sufficiency "lays 
the foundation for the unrestricted universality of the 
gospel call." Here it is averred, too, that any restriction 
to this provision and offer of salvation is alike dlshonora- 
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ble to Christ. Bin! unwarranted l>y the word of God. And 
for nothing have the New School contended, more than 
for such ii view- of atonement as would authorize and ren- 
der consistent the offers of salvation to all. 

Symington says, again : " The present controversy 
hinges wholly on the divine hit/ration regarding the sub- 
jects of the atonement." — p. 187. And then, if I under- 
stand him, he has no controversy with the New School; 
for they do not believe it was the intention of God that 
all should be saved by the death of Christ. That were 
Universal ism on the one hand, or Arminianisni on the 
other. We believe that Christ died for all, yet especially 
for the elect, and on this wise : All men, if left to them- 
selves, would reject salvation by tin: atonement; and of 
these rejectors, God intended to bring seine (the elect) to 
accept this salvation. Christ, died therefore, not only to 
make atonement for rill men, that, all might lie saved, if 
they would ; bur also toprocure that influence of the Spirit 
by 'which "all that the Father hath given him sh.itil. come 
to him " for salvation, being made l: willing in the day of 
his power." 

Dr. A. G. Fairebi'd has published a valuable little work 
called " The Great Supper." It is published and thus en- 
dorsed by the Old School Board of Publication. It there- 
fore speaks ex mtimlrti for the whole connection. And in 
it we find the following derlavations : 

"The first subject for consideration suggested in the 
parable (Luke 14 : 16-21) is too infinite sufficiency of the 
provisions of the gospel." "A certain man made a great 
supper and bade many, and sent bis servantat supper time 
to say to them that were bidden, come, for all things are 
now ready." This laoguage clearly implies, that the pro- 
vision in readiness was abundant in proportion to the 
number invited ; and it may teach us the infinite value of 
the Redeemer's sacrifice, ami its ampin sufficiency for the 
wlhole world. And this is in perfect accordance with the 
doctrine of the Presbyterian Church, which always, in the 
most explicit manner, inculcated the sentiment, that no 
sinner can perish through any deficiency in the atonement. 
Accordingly, the Confession of Faith, speaking of the non- 
elect, says : " They never truly come to Christ, and there 
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fore cannot be saved."— Chap. 10, Sec. 4. The mason 
why they cannot 1)0 saved is. lliiit they will not come to 
Christ, Nor is it true, that the doctrine of the infinite 
sufficiency of the llei.leciuer's sufferings h of recent origin 
in the Presbyterian Church. This is often insinuated by 
the opposers of our views. The slightest examination 
might satisfy them, that (hi? doctrine has been maintained 
by those called Calviuisls from the earliest period. Cal- 
vin, himself, in his comment on 1 John 2 ; 2, plainly as- 
serts that the sufferings of Christ were sufficient for the 
whole world. And he repeats (he same sentiment dis. 
tiuctly, in many parts of his writings. In the Synod of 
Dort, more than :i(Ki years ago, the whole Calvinistic world 
united in the declaration, C1 that the death of the Son of 
God is a single and most perfect sacrifice and satisfaction 
for sin ; of infinite value and price, abundantly sufficient 
to expiate the sins of the whole world: and that beca.iiso 
many who are called by the Gospel, do not repent and be- 
lieve in Christ, but perish in unbelief ; this doth not arise 
iron i defect or insufficiency of the Siierifieu offered hy 
Chriat, but from their own fault."— Syn. Dort, Chap, 3, 
pp. 23-5. 

" We invite all to the feast of the gospel, because our 
Divine Master has commanded us to do so. We invito 
them to come been use the provision in readiness is sufficient. 
for alt; and it they will come, they shall in no wise be 
cast out." — p. 41. 

" It was remarked in a former discourse, that the first 
great truth presented to view in the parable before us. is 
the sufficiency of the atonement of Christ ; a truth which 
has ever been believed and taught in the Presbyterian 
Church. Nay. in some instances, the whole Cakinhtie 
world has united in the declaration, that the death of 
Christ is a most perfect sacrifice and satisfaction for our 
sins; of infinite value and price; abundantly sufficient to 
expiate the sins of the whole world. I will go further 
and say ; " There is.'' as Dr. John Owen observes," a sense 
in which Christ may be said to die for all, and the whole 
world. His death was of sufficient dignity to have made 
a ransom for all the sins of every one in the world ; and 
on this internal sufficiency is grounded the universality of 
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the gospel offers." — Dis. Armin Chap. 9. We also 

admit must cheerfully that Christ die'.! iMtoiit.ifjnal.ly. to 
save all believers. Ileuee he declares : '■'■ Him thatoometh 
unto mo, I will in nowise cast out." We wish you dis- 
tinctly to understand, that when Calvmists deny that 
" Christ died for all," they only mean to deny, that lie 
died "for all," in the same sense in which that expression 
is explained by their opponents. That is, they mean to 
deny that he died for all men, in the same sense, and with 
the same intention. Accordingly, our Confession of 
Faith, Chap. 8, Sec. 8, affirms that » to all those for whom 
Christ purchased redemption, lie hath certainly and effec- 
tually applied the same." The passage serves as a guard 
against ihs: idea, that the Savior may be defeated in his 
great designs which were to be accomplished by his death. 
And here I believe, after all, lies the main point of dispute 
with regard to the atonement. Among those who agree 
as to its nature, the chief question in debate is its design, 
What was it intended to effect ? This assertion is not 
made on my own individual authority. All who have 
been qualified by learning and experience, have stated the 
question in this form. Among others, the celebrated 
Francis Turrctin, the successor of Calvin, in the theologi- 
cal chair in Geneva, in his Institutes, Qu. 14. on the 
atonement, says: "The question is not concerning the 
value and sufficiency of the death of Christ, but the hinge 
of the controversy is the design of God in sending his 
Son into the world., and the intention of Christ in expiring 
on the cross." So also tin; distinguished itidgely, in Vol. 
2, p. 209, says : " It is allowed on both sides, especially 
by all who own the diviniiy and satisfaction of Christ, 
that his death was sufficient to redeem the whole world. 
The main question before us is, whether God designed the 
salvation of all men by the death of Christ." — pp. 85-7. 
The Calvinist, presents an offer grounded upon the inlinite 
sufficiency and applicability of the Savior's blood, accom- 
panied with the assurance to him who accepts it. that " ho 
shall in nowise bo cast out."— p. 87. The sufferings of 
Christ were not only sufficient for all, but actually secured 
the salvation of all who are truly willing to come to him. 
And therefore, if any do not experience their saving effica- 
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ey, it is, to use the words of run' Confusion, " because they 
never truly come to Christ." That they do not come to 
him is ascribed wholly to their voluntary blindness, and 
cherished depravity of their own hearts." — pp. 9G, 99. 

In the foregoing extracts are, not our New School views 
of the extent of the atonement sufficiently asserted? I 
am aware that many in the other School use some phra- 
seologies different from what we do to explain this doc 
trir.e. But as to " the infinite sufficiency and applicability 
of the Savior's blood," are we not substantially agreed? 
Is there a single expression in the above extracts from 
which any moderate .Yew School man would seriously dis- 
sent. Must we not recognize in them a description of our 
own belief: ami rejoice that, our Old School brethren; 
through their Board of Publication, have adopted the 
same? We believe only, as Calvin expresses it, that the 
atonement is w-jjvAf.nt. for «JL but rj/icieid only for the 
elect. And do not the Old School believe exactly the 

It may seem inconsistent in some of them, that after 
making the above concessions, they should try to invali- 
date those passages of Scripture which declare that Christ 
died for all men.* True, they may seem to us on this 
point as on some others, io contradict i.b em selves. But I 
say again, what is that to us ? What they have conceded, 
they have conceded. And we have no right to pronounce 
them mistaken or insincere in these concessions. Nor 
need we fear that they will recede from them. Fur if any 
thing is needed to keep them to their position, we can find 
it in Calvin, whom holh Schools regard as " the father of 
us all." I quote from his comments: 

Mat. 26 : 38. " This is my blood of the New Testament 
which is shed for many for liie remission of sins.' 1 "Under 
the name of many, be (Christ) denotes not a part of the 
world only, but, the whole human race." 

Bom. 5 : 18. " The free gift came upon all men to jus- 
tification of life." " He (the apostle) makes the grace 
common to all. For although ChiaV, si<j}~crtxl for the whole 
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■world, and is offered to all, without distmetlon, yet all do 
not embrace it." 

1 Cor. 8 : 11." Through thy knowledge nlir.ll the wca.li: 
brother perish For whom Christ died." '■• if tin; soul of 
e-i'ery weal; person was the purchase of the blood of Christ, 
he that for the sake of a little meat plunges his brother 
again into death who was redeemed by Christ, shoivs at 
how mean a rate ho oat.ociiits the li'iood of Christ/' 

2 Pet. 2 : 1. " There shall bo nils.' teachers among you, 
win* shall privily bring in damnable heresies, even denying; 
the Lord iliat bought them, and bring upon themselves 
swift destruction." "Though Christ is denied in various 
ways, yet in my opinion Peter means the same thing here, 
as Jnde expresses, viz ; that the grace of God is turned 
into iaseiyiousness. For Christ: has redeemed us, that he 
might have a people fvtics from the deiilomenis of the world. 
and devoted to holiness and innocence Whosoever, th crc- 
ibre, shake off the volte, and throw themselves into all 
licentiousness, are justly said to deny Christ, by whom 
they arc redeemed." 

1 John, 2: 2. "He is the propitiation for our sins, and 
not for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole 
world." "Here a question is raised : how the sins of the 
whole world are atoned for: Some have said, Christ suf- 
fered for the whole world s^j/icU://.!ly.h\d for the elect 
c:ii,i;tt.t:.i')<!$h/. This is the common solution of the schools ; 
and though I confess this is a truth, yet I do not think 
it agrees to this place." To deny, then, that Christ died 
for same wAti toil I In /out. nay, for all -men, is to be more 
Caivinistic than Calvin himself. 

I hope I have now shown that the New School views of 
a general atonement are eon form a hie both to the word of ■ 
G-od, and to the avowed understanding of Old School 
standard authors. And need I show that we as a lody 
believe in any atonement at vAl '!■ Yes: for it is sometimes 
insinuated that we deny it altogether. Dr. Smith says of 
Mr. Barnes, (whom he considers our organ,) that, "In his 
whole book he has not a single passage expressive of sal- 
vation through the merits of Christ alone. " — .Db'.iL'ues, 
p. 199. In reply to this let Mr. B. speak for himself. 
In his Notes on Rom. he says : (3 : 24,} " It does not mean 
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that it {the free gift) has been obtained, however, without 
any price or merit from any one, for the Lord Jesus 

Christ has purc.h.tiM-.d it with his mi;n hhiod ; and to him 
it became a matter of justice, l.li;i.t those who were given 
him should be justified." — pp. 85, 6. '* In the plan of 
salvation, therefore. In: (God) lias shown a regard to his 
law by appointing his Son to bo a substitute in the plaee 
of sinners."— p. 89. " ITc (God) showed that he had so 
great a regard for it, (the law.) that he would not pardon 
one sinner without, an tdunement, A full compensation — 
an equivalent has boon provided l>y the sufferings of the 
Savior in the sinner's stead." — p. 90. " The intervention 
of the atonement by the llos.siah, prevented the immedi- 
ate execution of the penalty of the law. and produced all 
the benefits to all the race, resulting from the sparing mer- 
cy of God."— p. 123. " The sin of one man involved 
men in ruin; the obe/Ucnee uv./o ci-m-tk of the other re- 
stored them to the favor of God.'' — p. 125. " There was 
an original applieut/ili/y in the work of Christ to all 
men, a richness and fullness of the atonement, fitted to 
meet the sins of the entire world, and restore the race to 
favor." — p. 126. Who, after reading these extracts, can 
say that Albert .Ramos denies salvation by the substituted 
sufferings of Jesus Christ 1 

]Jut what would it avail to prove that Mr. B. denies 
this doctrine, so long as the New School have so fully 
affirmed it by their representatives in the Assembly and 
Convention of 1837? In a paragraph already quoted, 
they say: "The sufferings and death of Christ were 
truly Vicarious, i. e. a substitute for the punishment 
due to transgressors. By virtue of this atonement over- 
tures of mercy are sincerely made to the race, and salva- 
tion secured to all who believe." 

It is probably for the sake of form only, that we need 
to inquire, whether our view.* of atonement are in confor- 
mity to the Confession and the Catechisms. They arc so 
much at one with the views of most of the Old School, that 
if there is auv diiiioulty here, both Schools must, share in 
it. I can find hut three paya^rapln in which there is any 
seeming difficulty. They axe found in the Confession of 
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Faith., Chap. 3, Sec. 5; Chap. 11, Sec. 3; and in the Lar- 
ger Catechism, Ana. 59. 

The first p-rajiTapli reads thus : "The Lord Jesus, by 
bts perfect obedience and sacrifice of himself, which he, 
through tbe Eternal Spirit onoo offered up unto God, bath 
fully satisfied tin: justice of his i'a.tber; and purchased 
not only reconciliation, but. everbi-ting inheritance in the 
kingdom of heaven, for all those whom the Father hath 
given unto him/' This article speaks of t.lic o!,cdieit>:e- of 
Christ as making a part, of the atonement. And we have 
seen that both schoo's believe this truth. It declares also 
that Christ satisfied the justice of God ; hut does not say 
whether be did it by suffering tbe literal penalty of the 
law, or whether he diil it by other sufferings, with whieb 
his Father was equally well pleased. And we have seen 
that sueh Old School authors i\» Hill, Symington, run] 
Dick deny as fully aswe do, that Christ suffered the literal 
penalty. This article tea.ches also that Christ purchased, 
salvation for the elect; but says nolliing about the rest, of 
mankind; nothing therefore (hat eoidirels with the doe- 
trine of a general atonement. And the New School be- 
lieve as fully as any other Ualvinists, that Christ " pur- 
chased this reconciliation and everlasting inheritance," for 
the elect; and thus that he died for them in a higher, 
more emphatic sense, than for f.ho rest of mankind, in 
that he died for all, that they might be saved, and for the 
elect, to insure their salvation. Consequently they believe 
as it is expressed in see. 8. of this chapter, that '' To all 
those for whom Christ hath purchased redemption, he 
doth certainly and effectually ripply the same." 

The nest paragraph reads thus: •' Christ by his obedi- 
ence and death did fully discharge the debt of all those 
that arc thus justified, and did make a proper, real, 
and full satisfaction to his I'atbers justice in their behalf. 
Yet inasmuch as ho wars given by the Father for them, and 
his obedience ami satisfaction accepted in their stesd, and 
both freely, not for any tiling in them, their justification is 
only of free grace ; that both the exact justice and rich 
grace of God might be glorified in the justification of 
sinners." 

Much of this article is alike in a moaning to the forego- 
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iiig; and lias thereforebccnin a measure considered already, 
It speaks of Clirist'ri di.sr/i,a,r«ing the debt, that is, the 
sins of the justified: which is the same as satisfying tin: 
ja.sl in: of /<W. (:js mentioned in both articles,) but. tolls 
ns not whether he paid this debt, of sin in the name kind 
of coin (so to speak) as whs due from thy sinner ? that is, 
whether ho bore the same sufferings which were due from 
the sinner to the justice of God? or whether he bore other 
sufferings equally acceptable to God? The words of Paul 
to Philemon respecting Oncsimus may illustrate this point. 
" If he hath wronged thee, or oweth thee aught, put that 
on mine account; 1, Paul have writ. I on it with mine own 
hand; I will repay it."— Philem. 18: 19. " Put that to 
mine account." In the G reek, ' : Impute that to me." 
Here, then, we have an instance' of impulaiion similar to 
taat of the believer's sins to Christ. " I will repay it.'' 1 
Here, as we may say, is Paul's "note of hand," to pay for 
the injury which Onesiums had done his master in leaving 
or defrauding him. But we cannot suppose he intended to 
render Philemon either servile labor or money. Evident- 
ly he intended to repay him in gospel labors. Or rather, 
he intended that Philemon should regard himself as paid 
in such labors niready. This he evidently intended io in- 
timate in the adroit allusion : "Albeit,! do not, say to 
thee, how thou owest unto me oven thine own self beside." 
And it seems to me, that " the exact justice" of God 
would be fully " satislied," and thereby fully '■ glorified : ' 
(illustrated and honored) Iiy si'ch sufferings of Christ as 
Con 1 niii:i-.t accept in the stead of those to whioh the sinner 
is doomed. 

The 59th answer in the Larger Catechism reads thus: 
" Redemption is certainly applied ami effectually commu- 
nicated to nil those for whom Christ hath purchased ic. 
who are in time by the Holy Ghost enabled to believe in 
Christ according to the gospel." It may be thought this 
article denies that Christ died for any but such as will be 
saved; consequently that none holding to general atone- 
ment., can subscribe it without involving the doctrine of 
[Tniversalism. And if so, l( would eoidlief. with many of 
the Old School, as well as of the New. To see this, the 
vender will need only to look back on what has been ij noted. 
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from Symington, and Calvin, and especially from Di"' 
Fairchild, who is commissioned by the Old School 
Assembly, through their .Board of Publication, to 

declare that Oa.iviuists offer salvation to alt, '■ upon the sir- 
finite titijii //■.,:!:</ and I'./ip/t'jioi/d// of (.ho Saviors Mood.'' 
But it is redemption- and not, atonement which is here 
said to be "effectually communicated to aM for whom 
Christ purchased it " And redemption arid atonement are 
not the same. The former is the application of the latter. 
In other words, redemption is im atonement made in a 
higher sense, for tlic elect, than for the resi of mankind. 
Christ died for «//, to make their salvation possible, and 
that is the atonement. But he died also for the elect, to 
make their salvation certain. The elect were the ones 
•liven lo liim by the father as a sure reward for his suf- 
ferings. By his death lie thus 'purchased the elect; or, in 
the language of this article, lie piti'dmscd redemption for 

The Scriptures observe this distinction very emphati- 
cally. They never confound redemption with atonement, 
except when the cause is put for the effect. They speak 
of atonement as for sin ; (Ex. 32 : 30; Lev. 4 : 20, 26, 
31,35; 1 Pet. 3: 18;) but of redemption from sin, and 
its consequences. (Ps. 25 : 22, 49 : 15 ; Gal, 3 : 13, and 
1 Fet, 1 : 18 ) They speak of redemption only in connec- 
tion with Sainis, mill as having already taken full, eli'eet. 
(Isa. 35: 9; 51: 11; 62: 12; 63: 9; 1 Cor. I: 30; Bph. 
i : 7; Col. I : 14; Tit. 2: 14, and Eev. 5: 9.) Not so 
of the atonement. Christ is said to have died for many 
who are not, and never will be redeemed. (John 1 : 29, 
3: 17", 4: 42; 2 Cor. 14: 15; 1 Tim. 2: 6; 4: 10. Heb. 
2:9; Uohn2:2; 1 Tim. 4: 10 ; 1 Cor. 8: 11.) Enough 
has now been said, I trust, to show that, atonement and 
redemption are not the same, ami thus to relieve both Old 
School and New from the foar of conflict with the forego- 
ing article. 

And now I would bespeak arrriin the candid decision of 
the reader. I ask him to decide, in view of what has been 
said on the doctrine, whether the New School cannot make 
an " honest " subscription to what our standards say re- 
spooring the atonement ? 
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CHAPTER V. 



On this doctrine also, lias there been a vast amount of 
theological conflict. But many, in my opinion. Lave been 
fighting in a fog ; or rather, perhaps, in the smoke which 
tiicy h;ive been making by their own ammunition. Such 
combatants would Jo well to heed ilic i'oll owing remark of 
Dr. Woods to Dr. Baechcr; "The principal, if not the 
chief difference which exists among thinking and candid 
minds, is verbal. If this should be kept in view, as it 
ought to he, and if men who are going to dispute would 
just stop and inquire what they are going to dispute about, 
it would very much narrow the ground of debate, and 
diminish,, if not remove the occasion of strife."* 

There are supposed to be two ultra and opposite views 
of ability, hold in the Presbyterian Church. One is, that 
unregenerate man has no ability of any kind, to obey God 
and to secure salvation; as expressed by Drs. Green and 
Junkin in the trials of Banies, and by Dr. Wilson in the 
trial of Beeeher. But I believe that tew in the Old School 
would avow such an opinion. So on the other hand it is 
supposed the New School are maintaining that the unre- 
generatc have all needful ability of every kind ro <>bi*y the 
law and to comply with the com.jit.ioi]!- of salvation. But 

"> Dr. Stuart was rather fond of oonlroycrsy. A. favorite topic with him 
was the true nature, of saycii; tait.ii. on v.diich subject he regarded Dr, 
Chalmers as in error. The; met in tiir- sIiwik of l-.dinburg, and entered 
at unco into a warm eom.roversv -, street, after street, and square after 
square wore passed, ami at Ic-airtti lln: djtpiuanis parted: Dr Chalmers 
laliing Dr. Stuart by iiio liai.il ami -ayina : ■• If >ou wish to Bee my views 
clearly nmi distinctly, I r-.tl a tract called " tl : lulrarices to rielievera of the 

Gospel." " Why, "'said Dr. Hi i. " 1.iail is the very tract I published 

myself." Dr. Chalmers ;.soil often to describe (ins scene as a proof that 
many may think they dilfer when they really :i.:;rec.''— Family Christian 
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1 am confident -thai few, it' any, among lis tvounj iH'Ov,' 
such a belief. Thus while one School is declared to be 
Antinoraian, and the other Avminian, l>f>tli are misappre- 
hended. 

Besides these opposing views, there is a medium one. ra 
which, as I think, the great mass of both schools can fully 
concur. It is Unit. notwithstanding the native corruption 
of man, his constitutional powers, including his intellect 
and conscience, aftceliuns ami will, are not so impaired that 
he needs a physiai.1 regeneration ; that his depravity con- 
sists in the perversion {not the destruction) of his affec- 
tions and will; that those need to be renovated ; (not re- 
stored;) that man lias all trio capiidtij which he needs, in 
order to love and obey God. and could do so without dif- 
ficulty, if he were right/// 'ii;</>owd ; or, as the Scriptures 
express it, if he had :l a heart to it." (Prov. 17 : 16;) or, 
"a willing mind." [2 Cur. 8: 12.] And that this de- 
pravity renders it. nrl.trhi, that lie will sin, and sin only^ 
till renewed by the Spirit of God ; yet, that it does not 

Confession of Faith fChap. 9, Soe L] expresses it, " God 
hath endued the will of man with that, natural liberty. 
that it is neither forced, nor by any absolute necessity of 
nature, determined to good or evil." 

According to this view, abUily with inability is distin- 
guished into Natural and Moral. Natural inability is 
whatever prevents our doing a tiling, when wo aTC willing 
and sufficiently inclined to do it. Moral inability is the 
want of a heart, disposition, or will- to do a thing. In 
other words, when a. man 'would- do a thing, and cannot, he 
is a subject of natural inability. And when he could do 
a thing, if he chosi: jut eiiooses not to do it, he is a sub- 
ject of moral inability. This latter inability is literal 
only in that he can isi.it act against his will. 

Let us now inquire, 

1. Whether this medium view of inability is according 
to truth ? 

2. Whether it is one in which both schools can unite? 
and 

3. Whether it: accords with tine Confession and the Cat- 
echism 1 
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Some Old School men sewn inclined of late to discard 

".lie distinction of ability into nn.tural and- -mom/, as if 
it were a distinct ioi: without a dot'erenee. [See Princeton 
Essays, p. 271, and Winchesters Inability no Excuse] 
But this distinction if- both evident and important. It is 
evidently recognized in the word of God. Out of many 
passages I adduce only the following: "Thou hast ap- 
pointed his hound,-;, that lie cannot pass." — Job 14: 5. 
And, " None can redeem his brother."— Ps. 49; 7. Hero 
is natural inability. "The;/ ''[.Joseph's brethren] "hated 
him, and could not speak peacefully unto him."-— Gen. 37"; 
4. And, " Why do ye not understand my speech? even 
because ye cannot hear my words." — John 8 ; 43. Hero 
evidently is mora/ inability : for there was nothing to bin- 
der Joseph's brethren front speaking kindly to him, but 
their own disposition ; and nothing else to binder the 
dews from heaving Christ's words. 

We are always making this distinction in the moralities 
of common life. The parent must make it, when he com- 
mands his two sons to engage in the same business, and 
both fail, the one because he has not, strength enough to 
do it, and the other because- he dhiiUcs the service. And 
the creditor must feci it. when two of his debtors fail to 
meet his demands, one because be .has no money, and the 
other because though be has the necessary sum in hand, 
lie prefers to put it to another use. 

This is a distinction, too, which learned and orthodox 
divines have long regarded as of great importance. Br. 
Twisse, prolocutor to the Westminster Assembly, said : 
" The inability to do what is pleasing and acceptable to 
God is not natural-, but mora/- inability ; for no faculty of 
our nature is taken away from us by original sin ; as earth 
Augustine, "It hat.ii taken away from no man the faculty 
of discovering the truth." The power still remains by 
which we can do whatever we choose. We say, that the 
natural power of doing any thing according to our will 
is preserved to all. but no mora/ power." — Eeeeher's Views, 
p. 61. 

Said Dr. Wiilicrsfioon, [ who was one of those trho adop- 
ted the Gonfesssioii and Catechisms for tiio Aniericiri 
Presbyterian Church,] " Oh that you would but consider 
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what sort of inability you were under to keep the com 
maads of God. Is it natural, or in it moral? Is it re- 
ally want of ability or want of will ? Is it any tiling 
more than the depravity and corruption of your hearts 
which is itself criminal, ami the source of all transgress- 
ions?" — p. 61. " The moral inability nndorwhich sinners 
He, as a consequence from the fall, is not of such a nature 
as to take away the guilt, of sin."— Quoted by Dr. Green, 
in his Christian Advocate for March, 1830. 

And says Dr. Watts, "I own his faculties have been 
greatly corrupted by vicious inclinations, or sinful propen- 
sities, whichhas boon happily culled by our divines a moral 
inability to fulfill the law, and not a natural inability." — 
Views, p. 62. 

A late writer in the Old School connection, while he 
admits the distinction, as in itself correct, objects to the 
phraseology in which it is always expressed. His main 
objection seems to be, that the phrase moral inability 
convoys the impression, that man's indisposition and un- 
willingness to obey Cod is not native. But it never con- 
veyed that impression to me : nor should I think it would 
to offers, any more than tbo phrase, "moral faculties" 
conveys the idea that man is not indued by nature with 
reason and conscience. It is perfectly understood by all, 
that we apply the term moral to these faculties, simply 
because they are employed in all moral action— not be- 
cause nature never confers them. And so when wc apply 
tbo same term to the ail'ectious and will.it is because they 
are more immediate];' and emphatically employed in moral 
action, and moreover oeeamie they characterise such action, 
as good or bad. And when we apply the solf-same terra 
to inability^ it is always understood, J should think, as in 
relation to the morality of man's conduct, and not to its 
own origin. Since, then, this phrase, " moral inability," 
has been SO generally employed, is so generally understood, 
and is so needful to distinguish Ibis Mameable from all 
blameless inability, 1 should regret to have it discontinued. 

Drs. Wood ami liice admit ibis distinction, but insist 
that the New School exalt, man's natural powers too high- 
ly, ascribing to them a self-restoring agency, so that he 
needs not the regenerating influence of the Spirit. But 
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this is a mis-apprehension- which 1 hope to correct in aiv 
other place. 

Some have attempted to disprove thin distinction, by 
urging against it. I.Ik; l;>.ct, that ho long as a man refuses to 
act, his natural powers are of no use to him. But this 
ohjection iios against, neither the fact, nor the philosophy 
of this distinction. If a man has power to lift his hand, 
he lias it, whether he is willing or unwilling to use that 
power. And so it is as to man's natural ability to obey 
God. If ho has such ability, he has it, however unwilling 
he may be to render such obedience. 

Others have objected thai there is a groat inconsistency 
in saying a man has nalxiral power to do a moral aet. 
But in answer to this I need only to ask such objectors, 
how they eould contrive to perform a -moral act without 
natural powers. Are idiots and maniacs accountable moral 
agents ? 

This distinction is important in itself, as a general 
truth ; for if we lose sight of it, wc shall malrc wrong es- 
timate:.- of human conduct. And it is particularly impor- 
tant to l(eep sight of it in this investigation; for thereby 
the Old School can more clearly perceive that the New 
School admit in substance (if not in the form they prefer) 
all they should insist upon respecting human impotency : 
and the New School can see that all they insist upon, the 
Old School virtually admit. 

The position which we now maintain, is, that man, by tho 
fall, lost not his natural, but his ■moral ability ; or, as 
our Confession expresses it, his " ability of will to any 
spiritual good aceoai|:.ariying salvation."— Chap. 9, sec. 3, 
—Not, however, that he lost his freedom of will; for, as 
the first section of the sams chapter expresses it, such is 
its " natural liberty that it is neither forced, nor By any 
absolute necessity of nature, determined to good or evil." 
We believe that though the sinner rejects the good, and 
chooses the evil of a certain/-//, lie docs it not of necessity, 
but with perfect freedom ; that if he ivere to choose the 
right way, there would lie no irregularity or deficiency in 
his natural powers that would hinder his pursuing it : and 
that tlie only reason why he cannot choose tho right way 
is, that he freely chooses the wrong, and cannot choose 
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ijoth nt the same time. And this freedom of choice, we 
fitly. i:j what makes liis conduct criminal. This view of 
human inability is sustained by the following passages of 
the word of God : 

1. Such as declare that sinners have " eyes to see, and 
sec not," and have " cars to hoar, and hear not." — Isa, 42 : 
19, 20; Jer. 5: 21; Ezck. 12: 2; Mat. 13 : 13,15; 
Mark 8 : 18, and John 9 : 41. If these are not intended 
to teach that men have all-sufficient capacity to know and 
do their duty, tiny <:au have no meaning at all. 

2. Such gospel invitations as are addressed to all, to 
those who refuse, as well as to those who obey these calls. 
—Isa. 45 : 22 ; 55 : 1, 2, 3, 6, 7 ; Mat. 11: 28, 29 ; Luke 
14: 17-20,24; John 7: 37; Eov. 3: 20; 22: 17. If 
it is literally and positively impossible for all the impeni- 
tent to comply with offers of salvation, why are they made 
to all? How can (he univcrs/!/ oiler be sincere? 

3. Such passages as express God's desire that all would 
come to him for wi.lviition, his rtyrvts that any refuse sal- 
vation, and his reproof of thorn for doing .so. — .Deut. 5 : 
29; 32: 29; Pa. 81 : 13; Isa. 1: 18; 48: 18; Ezek. 
18 : 32 ; 2 Pet, 3 : 9 ; Kzek. 33 .11: Mat. 23 : 37 ; Prov. 
1: 22; 17: 16; Isa. 55 : 2; Luke 14: 21. For, ifCiod 
had made men incapable of laying hold of eternal life, 
how could lie eousislently desire their salvation, or regret 
their failure of it? and hov.\ especially, could he reprove 
them, for " despising his goodness." and for " treasuring up 
wrath asiin-it the day of wrath," if he had made them in- 
capable of doing otherwise ? 

Let us now inquire, 

2. Whether the present view of human ability is one 
in which tho Old and JNow A-hon] can bu.WiaalkUy unite ? 
That our Old School brethren hold this view, is evident 
from the fact that they admit all obedience and disobedi- 
ence to be voluntary. eai)sei[Uot:tly that men fail to obey 
God only because they arc unwilling to obey him. That 
is, their unwillingness is their only inability. That this 
is their view will be proved by ([notations from authors, 
ancient and modem, whom they approve. 

Augustine says : ; ' Which free will if Cod had not giv- 
en, there could be no jnst senter.ee of punishment, or re- 
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ward ;>f rhjtil conduct, u(.jv of divine precept to repent of 
wins, nor of pai'dmi of sins, vhiic'i H-.m ba.s given us through 
our Lord Jtrsus Christ: because he who does not sin with 
liiri i !'■*//, docs not sin at all ; which sins, as I have said, 
unless wo have free will, would not be sins." — Beecher's 
Views, p. 57-8. 

Luther says : " There ia no restraint either on the divine 
or human will. In both cases the will does what it does, 
whether good or bad simply, and as at perfect liberty, in 
the exercise of its own faculty. And so long as the ope- 
rative grace of God is absent from us, everything we do 
has in it a mixture of evil ; and therefore of necessity our 
works avail not to salvation. Here I do not mean a ne- 
cessity of compulsion, but of necessity as to the certainty 
of the event. A man who has not the Spirit of God, does 
evil, willingly, and spontaneously. He ia not violently 
impelled against his will, as the thief to the gallows." — 
Milnor, Vol. 5, Chap. 12, aee. 2. 

Calvin says : " God is voluntary in bis goodness, Satan 
in his wickedness, and man in his sin. We must therefore 
observe, that man, having been corrupted by the fall, sins 
voluntarily, not with reluctance or constraint ; with the 
strongest propensity of disposition." — Institutes, B. 2, 
Chap. 3, sec. 5. " I always exclude coercion, for we 
sin voluntarily, for it would not be sin, unless it were vol- 
untary." — Com. ou Rom. 7. 

The Biblical Repertory says : (Vol. 17, p. 638 :} "Ac- 
cording to tin; proper us;u>;e of lanpuajie, liberty and neces- 
sity are diametrically opposite ; and to say a thing is nec- 
essary, and, at, tlie same time free, is a contradiction in 
terms. Certainty and necessity are not the same. A 
necessary volition is an absurdity, a thing inconceiv- 
able." 

The passages ijuoit:d,]ip. 72 3, from Twisse, Watts, Witli- 
erspoon, and otbei's, in behalf of the distinction between 
natural and mora/ inability, show also, that they consider 
I. lie latter to be the ov./.y inability to which man is 
subject. 

Dr. Green saya : " The parties in this controversy are 
agreed, that all actual sin is voluntary, anil therefore crim- 
inal and inexcusable." — Christian Advocate, 1831, p. 3-18. 
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Dr. Spring says : " Seriously considered, it is impossi- 
ble to am -without :i(;tuifr voluntarily. The divine law re- 
quires nothing but voluntary obedience, and forbids noth- 
ing but voluntary disobedience. Ah men cannot sin "with- 
out acting, nor act without choosing to act, they must be 
voluntary in sinning." — Spring's ihlssay, p. 120. 

Dr. Mathews, formerly Professor in the Theological 
Seminary of New Albany, says : " We possess, indeed, all 
the natural faculties which God demands in ^his service; 
but wo arc ivi/.-kt/Ht ittu-raJ- p<ii>:ar.'" — Quoted m Bceelu'ris 
Views, p. 79. 

la a tract entitled. '' Inability no Excuse," Jicv Mr. 
Winchester evidently intends to teach that tlie sinner's in- 
ability is in part if not, wholly distinct from his unwilling- 
ness lo obey God. And yet, in order to prove his point, 
that " Inability is no Excuse." lie is compelled all through 
his treatise to insist that nothieg but unwillingness does,. 
in fact, prevent the sinner's obedience. And if /.his is the 
whole hindering cause, why insist on another, a nameless 
nondescript, as the cause of sueli hindrance? 

But more frequently and fully is our view of this doc- 
trine asserted by Dr. A. G-. Fairchild, in his Great Sup- 
per. He says : " Sinners are urged to come to Christ, 
inasmuch as their inability is an Inability of will, which 
can furnish no just, grounds of excuse for disobedieneo. 
The reason that they cannot truly come to the Savior is, 
that they are not cot'dial'y willing. It is not their choice 
to come. We do not, therefore, teach that " sinners are 
bound hand and foot,'' and thus prevented from coming to 
Christ though desirous to do so. They would he able, if 
they were truly willing.'' — pp. 35, 36. "What hinders 
them from coming? Nothing in the universe, but their 
own voluntary, and cherished sinfulness. Since they 
choose to stay away, they cannot throw the blame of their 
perdition on God, anil say, let them do what they will, 
they must bo lost. Of what can they complain? That 
they were not invited to the feast? No. That the pro- 
vision was not sufficient? No. Did they come, and were 
refused admittance ? No. Did they earnestly desire to 
coiiio, but were prevented ? No. Of what, titan, can they 
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complain, unless of this — tint they were not constrained to 
do what they were unwilling to do." — p. 45. 

I am happy hero to say, that I concur in nea.rly si 1 -! that 
Dr. Wood has said in lit- '■ Old and Now Theology," and 
that Dr. Rico has said in his " Old and New Schools," on 
the subject of Human Ability — except their misapprehen- 
sions, perhaps their excus'iUc misapprehensions of our 
views of this doctrine. I say excttsabh ; for I do think 
that some of us, in our eagerness to show the absurdity 
aad om'iL>;htcousness of what wo thought to bo the views of 
1'iir Old School brethren. have used such .Hrong and un- 
guarded expressions as have given tbcru wrong impressions 
of our own view*. 1 rugard this as one of tho most dif- 
ficult points in theology : one, therefore, on which contro- 
versialists are very apt to mistake each other's meaning. 

While Drs. Rice, Wood, and others, admit that the 
New School believe in the total depravity of the will, they 
complain that we esalt natural ability no much as to make 
it overtop this depravity. Or, in the language of Dr. R., 
that we - exalt human ahility, so as almost to make the 
operations of the Holy Spirit. uni;ceessarv : .But these 
brethren would not charge us thus, if they kept it in mind, 
that we believe as firmly as they do, that this depravity 
of the will makes it curiam (though not necessary) that 
men will continue in sin, till renewed by the Spirit of God. 
Consequently, they have not an adequate recuperative, or 
self-renovating power. Wo believe tiiat natural ability, 
and lui/r'!-/ iii'iJiilu-i/ are per teeth" distinct, and have little 
or no influence on each other. And when wc say a man 
has power to change his course, we only mean he could 
change it, if lie. chose. ; and that his will is free ; in other 
words, he is not constrained to continue his present choice 
of a shd'ul course. We assert the /ra." tow- of hit will ; but 
not the self-determining power of his will : much less the 
power of self-regeneration. Regeneration is God's act 
upon the sinner's heart, while repentance and faith, are a 
man's own acts, acts that lie can, hut never will put forth 
without renewing grace. The distinction may be imper- 
fectly illustrated thus : A father commands his son to go 
to his work in the field. And though he is perfectly able 
to do the duty commanded, yet he refuses. The fathei 
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therefore chastises him. till he is elFectuidly persuaded to 
obey. But who would suppose, that to say the son had 
power at Jlrsl. la obey, wan the same as to say he had, the 
yow.ii- to lash, hint-silt' into obedience ■' ^I'li-r^-ciieratiun 
is net only an impossibility: it is utier nonsense. 

Dr. Wood (pp. 167-1 :J:i) Jiai quoted largely from Dr. 
Gilbert, to show that he held to gradual regeneration. 
I have never seen the tract from which he quotes. But it 
seems to me from i. ho extracts themselves, that Dr. Gr. was 
more incorrect in his use of terms, than in his statement of 
facts. Conviction, and sane ti Seat-ton. which are indeed 
gradual, he seems to confound with regeneration: while, 
in truth, conviction makes no part of it: and regeneration 
(taking place at the point B. in his diagram) is the com- 
mencement of sanctificatton, and must therefore he instan- 
taneous. But he Dr. G.'s views on this point what they 
may, I know of none in the New School connection who 
hold to cither gradual or jc//"-re,a;evior;iti»n. Indeed, the 
charge of holding them was strenuously repelled by the 
New School, in the General Assembly. and the Auhurn 
Convention of 1837. They said: " Regeneration is a 
radical change of heart., produced by the special operation, 
of the Holy Hpirit? determining the sinner to that which 
is good, " and is in, all cases instantaneous." 

I suppose it will not be doubted by any reader, that the 
New School hold the view of human ability which has 
here been maintained, viz : that man has all the natural 
ability which is needful fordoing the will of God: so 
that he is perfectly inisxci.iaiii.ilt> for not doing it; and yet, 
is perfectly destitutes of moral yoleer : that is, he is so 
fixed in his aversion io (lod's will, that lie never 'will obey 
it, till renewed by the Spirit of God. But if any doubt 
it, their doubts will bo removed on reading the following 
averments, made in the A^cmbly and Convention mention- 
ed above : " All mankind become morally corn*p£, and lia- 
ble to death, temporal and eternal. Infants come into 
the world witli a nature inclined to evil and only evil. 
While sinners have all the fa.eulji.es necessary to a per- 
fect moral agency, and a just accountability, sneh is their 
love of sin, and o'./iosUa/ii 'o God and his law, that, inde- 
pendently of the r'.neivim: influences, or almighty energy 
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of the Holy Spirit, they never will comply with tlic com- 
inii.iiils of (.Jijil While st 1 1 such as reject, the gnspid of 
Christ, do it not of coercion, but freely, and all who em- 
brace it, do it, not by coercion, bul iVeciy. The reason 
why some differ from others is. that God has made them 
to differ." 

It ouly remaius for us to inquire, 

3. Whether this view of Ability is in accordance with 
the language of our standards ? And it hardly seems 
needful to quote more than one paragraph from tlicm ; for 
this will bring out the only point on which it can be 
thought to cord! let with (.ho Confession, or the Catechisms. 
It is found in Confession of Faith, Chap. 9, See. 3. 
" Man, by his fall into a state of sin. hath wholly lost all 
ability of will to asiy spiritual good, accompanying salva- 
tion; so, as a natural .man, being ;>!to;!;ether averse from 
that which is good, and dead In sin, is not able, by his 
own strength, to convert himself, or to prepare himself 
thereunto." 

The loss of ability .here spoken of, is that which per- 
tains not to the body or ini.ol'eot, but of the will. It 
teaches, then, not a natural, but a moral inability; the 
very inability insisted on, in the foregoing pages ; an ina- 
bility concerning which we have seen that the Old and 
Now Schools agree. With the first clause of this para- 
graph, then, this view has no conflict. And the latter 
[■hiu:<i! must be in keeping with the former. " Strcniitli," 
in this clause, (lien, does not mean natural, but moral 
strength or power, tint is, -moral aMlity. And hence the 
paragraph itself teaches that the loss of this " strength," 
or ability, is owing to the fact that man is " altogether 
averse from that which is good." That is, his inability is 
his unwillingness. The meaning of the clause, thou, is 
that man has not moral ability to : - convert himself," in 
other words, to turn (o God. And this we have soon is 
precisely the belief, both of Old School and New. Man 
Ciin. neiiher turn to God, .nor prepare himself to do so 
without 'moral power ; that \¥, a ■' willing mind ;" and of 
that he has none. So, when our standards speak of the 
need of divine aid, to enable man to do his duty, (as in 
Confession of Faith, Chap. 10, Sec. 2; Chap. 16, Sec. 3. 
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Larger Catechism, Ans. 149, and Shorter Catechism, Ans, 
82,) they mean not 1'iat any iw.timU strength of body or 
mind is needed. Neither is any sucli strength ever given 
in regeneration. 

And now I call again for the candid decision of the 
reader. I asl: whether as regards the doctrine of Human 
Ability, the N"ew School are dishonest and hypocritical in 
subscribing to oitr ( hmfession and Catechisms? Finally, 

I ask whether as regards any of tho doctrmos examined 
in this tract, the subscription of t.iic New School to our 
standards, is what Dr. Smith deohiredit to be, that is, "lit- 
tle better than mockery ?" Whether, as he said, we might 

II with as much propriety subsoribo the Koran?" Wheth- 
er, in explaining the Confessiini, we "either make it mean 
nothing at all, or someiliiiig the very reverse of its obvious 
meaning?" Let thoroador judge, ton. y,-h<:ther,as Dr.J.C. 
Lord has said, we caricature the doctrines of grace, and of 
the Confession of Faith, as if they embodied all that is 
inconsistent, perverse and monstrous?" Whether, while 
we profess to be Presbyterians, wo are, as he intimates, 
only Judaizeis, Pelagians, and Papists? And whether 
the like epithets bestowed upon us by others of the Old 
School, are merited ? 

I know I have here investigated but a small portion of 
our standards. But those that I have examined are the 
only ones, I think, which any intelligent Calvinist would 
regard as conflieiing with the New School opinions that 
have now been considered. And I challenge a more thor- 
ough investigation. Let the reader, let all Presbyterians 
search our Book through, ami sou if there is any thing in 
it, rightly understood, to scorch a hair of our heads. Ah, 
if all would examine our opinions, and our standards, 
candidly, I think we should no longer be taunted as pseu- 
do-Calvinists, and no longer held out before the world as 
a set of designing and l'a!so-hoartcd men. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



If the foregoir.ji mvcMie::ii;;o:is have liccn properly con- 
ducted, they lead us to the safe conclusion that the doc- 
trinal differences between the two schools arc few, at most, 
and comparative)}' unimportant. They show that if the 
Old School differ at all from the New, on Imputation, it 
is in believing that mankind are born with a corrupt na- 
ture, as a literal and deserved ■punishment upon i&ewi for 
Adam's sin: or, at liisint, (hat they sailor pain and death 
as a literal penalty for his sin : (both of which views their 
accredited authors appear to deny.) While the Now 
School believe, on the other hand, that in consequence of 
Adam's sin, his posterity became corrupt, neither deserved- 
ly nor unjustly, but by the sovereign and holy purpose of 
God. The pain anil death endured, tiny believe to bo 
inliieUii.l on t.l i o principle of '' social liabilities." just as we 
suffer through the misconduct of our parents; in which 
case no criminality is charged upon us: or. that they arc 
inilioted as a literal -p-nmsk'HUMi I'm- those jree and there- 
fore sinful exercises and actions, which are the voluntary 
outgoing of native corruption. And these very views 
many of the Old School seem to adopt. 

Again, if the Old SHinel differ at all from the New, on 
the doctrine of Original Sin, it must bo in that they be- 
lievo there is a l,h!.r,ie<i;orili/)/i'.ess, a positive criminality 
in the bare possession of native depravity — -something lit- 
erally and positively Muful, lyin^. kick of moral exercise: 
(an opinion which they oftentimes appear to repudiate.) 
While we of the Now School believe, that all the blame, 
and literal pmnish/m^nt. iaiiietcd, are due only to man's 
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free, nuiftd ex:.re.k<: ; (speeifie or generic-.) and to his volun- 
tary action. 

Again, if the- Old i-iehool differ from us at all, on the 
Atonement, it must bo in that t/tt:// believe Christ suffered 
the exact licii'ihy of the lav:-; (though many of their 
ablest writers disavow it.) While the most of us believe 
(what these able writers avow.) that Christ suffered what 
his Father accepted as an ample suJjstitule for that penal- 
ty: both schools believing that J: in sufferings, whether we 
call them the penalty ityif. or it.-: sitbst/dul.^ arc sufficient 
to satisfy the justice of l.iod in the pardon of the penitent. 
Or, it must ho in that the Old School believe the atone- 
ment to have been made for the elect, alone ; so that no 
others could be saved, even though they should repent 
and believe : (a view which many of their own authors re- 
pudiate.) "While we believe that ample provision was 
made by the death of Christ for the salvation of all men, 
ho that ail might be saved -if they would hut repent and 
believe. And many, if not all, of the Old School teach 
the very same. Both schools believe, also, that those who 
are actually sated, are broughl to .Having repentance and 
faith, by that infiuer.e;: of the Spii'iuvhi.eh Christ purchas- 
ed for the elect alone, by his obedience and death. 

And lastly, if the Old School differ from us at all on 
Human Ability, it, must be in that they believe man is in 
such a sense depraved, that lie could not obey the gospel, 
though ever so much disposed to do so — that he is so ru- 
ined in Ms mental powers as to be under absolute necessity 
to sin : (a view disowned, T believe, by the most intelligent 

among them.) While we believe I.baf nia.ii is depraved in 
such a sense, that he is not Utcra-l'1.1 unable, but hopelessly 
unwilling to obey the gospel — that be will sin of certain- 
ty, but not of necessity, till renewed by the Holy Spirit. 
(And such I suppose to be the view of the great body of 
our Old School brethren.) 

Where, then, are the alanine;:; ; - Inferences of Hoe- 
trine," that have divided the Presbyterian Church into 
moral antipodes? Where is that supposed oeeasion of 
contention and strife, of alienation and bate, by which our 
family have been so long and griovousiy convulsed 1 This 
i|uoa(.io:i can be answered only by its own echo. And as 
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to those wild have labored so much U> provo tJiiit there are 
wide differences between us, are they not solemnly rebu- 
ked in the charge of the apostle, "th.it they strive not 
about loords to no pro///, hut. h> the subverting of the 
hearers?"— 2 Tim. 2: 14.* If the differences were the 
widest above supposed, they must ho unimportant oompar- 
ed with the injury which the division has occasioned. 

What if God docs' bring mankind into being with a 
corrupt nature ? and docs inflict many and sore evils upon 
them? And what if he does all this by way of literal 
■p-itiiisU-intud upon them for Adam's .tin ? Where, still, is 
Uic grievous:; ess of our error in supposing he drab out 
these inflictions in a lw!y sovereignly, (as ho has a, right to 
do,) and not in vindictive justice? Both hypotheses de- 
clare (■od t,o he ri.^iiicijus in :-uch inflictions. 

And what if God does blami: ni:.d punish men for mere- 
ly //.axbig hi, //■'«>:< sslo/i thai. corrupt propoiisi ty which In: 
has olacoJ within them? Whom, still, is the atrocity of 
believing that he Inflicts this censure and suffering, not 
for their having this propensity, hut for yielding to, and 
indulging it? Is not the total dc/.ir'ivi/.y of the race in 
consequence of the silt of Adam, the all-important point 
as to the doctrines of Ttupiitauott and Original Sin? And 
this point is maintained as firmly by the New School as 
by the Old. 

Again, what if Christ did suffer the exact ] 
the law ? and did suffer in no sense for all men ? 
still, is tho grievous lionsy of believing, that what he suf- 
fered was not the identical' penalty, (including remorse 
and sorrow;) but was soeietliing else of equal value, and 

•It is not in theoleirv nlone 'lint, jimuidj:^ di.-ipu'.os occur. Said the 
editor of the Scient.lb: America:*,- We .:<> imt know how many pens 
have been worn mil by 1 j 1 1 L ] o .: op J i cs va ivi-i-jni; ai;r:iiist the itndidaloiy 
theory on the one him([,'a:u! the llmery fit i,»^.i,:.Vim (in tlifs other; hut 
there' is no differ nv.t: between v:r livo iti.t-:;x::ii:v. The only clillbrui'oe 
consists in th'i'wurdi e:ii\.].iy .:■! by tho roviowt.rs of both theories in 
darkening their own i;le:i;';, r:.iiii the' !de:ii ol' i.hcir respective champions, 

followers, dispute.! :'.:.- i :.:n ■■' ■■■!■: i-. . J . it the true method of estimating 
the force of moving hiuii-s, nv.J to the no s 11 disuri.ee of great math- 
covered by'l>' \I I I >-ore I 1 tiiat they had been 
ham muring at each other '.villi mere tornr;." How much these resemble 
(ii;t Old li ; : cl New Hdiool controversy , 
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which was therefore as acceptable to God, sis the penalty 
itself. Wherein in the great difference when, in either 
case, Christ's sufferings are the same in fact, have pre- 
cisely the same e.il'u'acy.am.l accomplish tlie same end ? Is 
not the sufficient:.! j of Christ's sufferings to sustain tlie 
justice and authority of God, in wiving sinners, the only 
eawJiol point in the doctrine of atonement .' And since 
both Schools believe the suffering;^ of Christ to be the 
same, that is, just such as the Evangelists say he suffered, 
wherein is it a question of sueh mighty importance, wheth- 
er these sufferings are considered to lie the identical pen- 
alty of the law, or something else "f i.qwi! value? What is 
the difference between paying a- debt, in x<M or paper ^ when 
they aro to the creditor of eijual value ? And what great 
matter is it, whether we believe, that Christ died for the 
elect only? or whether we believe, he died for all men, in 
such a sense, that they could he saved, if they would but 
repent and believe; yet. that be died moreover to secure 
tlie salvation of tbo elect alone ? since, on either supposi- 
tion, the intention and event would be exactly the same. 

And again, what if sinners are depraved in such a sense, 
that they could nor. obey the gospel, though ever so willing 
to do it? Where, still, is the great sin or danger of be- 
lieving their inability consists ill the perversion of their 
icUlu, a".d not iii the derangement of their imturid pow- 
ers? Does not the ossnthtl element: of inability lie In the 
fact, that of a certainty, sinners will never obey the gos- 
pel, till renewed by the .Spirit of God? Wherein, then, 
is the wickedness ov danger in believing the whole difficul- 
ty lies in the affections iuid will'? especially, as it is admit- 
ted on all hands, that these are the first and only things 
which keep men from obeying the gospel: anil since they 
are the only things reetiited in regeneration. 

Still, I believe that very few in the Old School connec- 
tion, would avow the ultra views which have just been 
alluded to. How many can be found who insist that (rod 
inflicts depravity upon man as the lii-cral penalty of Adam's 
sin? and then threatens to punish the depravity that 
is thus inflicted, with pain, and death, and woe? Is 
not the punishment of a penally too preposterous for 
any to believe? How many can believe that he blames 
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and threatens men for having a nature which lie gaVfi, and 
they wore passive mid involuntary in receiving, and to 
which they have as yet never yielded? ITow ma.ny can 
lie found who believe that no provision lias been made for 
the salvation of the non-elect, who nevertheless aro invi- 
tod to come and ho saved, and are threatened with, the 
p.'eatei' diminution, because iliey rojeot a. salvation that 
never was provided for them. And how many can he 
found, who believe the unregencrale could not obey the 
gospel, though ever so much disposed to obey; and have 
to suffer the greater wri.it h for not doing what, t.hoyhave 
"no ability of any kind" to do? For one, I think the 
number of our Old School brethren who hold these dog- 
mas, is very small. I would confidently appeal to the 
mass in that connection, a.nd ask : ' ! lto you hold these 
views?" And if they did, hold I. hem, I should ardently 
desire them to make a plain and positive avowal of them : 
as it. would show more evidently the relative positions of 
the parties in the Presbyterian Church. But X am confi- 
dent that, the great mass of the Old School reject them, 
and hold the same views with ourselves. And if they tol- 
erate them in their own connection, why should they 
severely condemn them in ours? Is not " consistency a 

But I do not insist that, there is no di lie re nee at all be- 
tween the belief of the Old School and the Now; nor that 
the difference is of na iniporl-anca : hut thai it is com- 
pandivdy unimportant ; because it is not csxcfUttd in the 
t'alviuistie system. And much of the apparent difference 
pertains to the vwdtis of I'zp/ahi/ing arid illustrating the 
doctrines in dispute, rather than to the essence of them. 
Two persons may be looking at the same time, but from 
different stand-points, at the same object. And although 
the object soon is the same, the views are different j though 
both views be correct, one may be better than' the other. 
If it he asked, then, why the Now School are not willing 
to give up their favorite modes of explanation and illus- 
tration, I answer, Because we think them better suited 
than those of the Old School to set the doctrines of grace 
in a favorable light before the moral senso of mankind, in 
that they show these doctrines more evidently to accord with 
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tending '' these 
sight of God." 
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natural justice , thus showing (.lie clj'vTu- 
more a.iuiable aspect; rnirl inure fully i: i 
doctrines "to every main's con science, ii 

To specify: we think the government of (rod in connec- 
ting the depravity of man with the first sin of Adam, and 
in subjecting them thereby to pain and wo, is more evi- 
dently in accordance v/ilh natuvnl rectitude, when spoken 
of as acts of sovereignly, than as acts of punitive jus- 
tice. And we think the pain and wo inflicted upon us, 
as a consequence of this depravity, is more evidently in 
accordance with such rectitude, when -[token of as a pun- 
ishment for the indu-Igr.no: of that depravity, than when 
spoken of as if it were for the mere possession of such de- 
pravity. We think, too, that the death of Christ for 
sinners is more evidently according to reason and right- 
eousness, when spoken of as a substitute for the punish- 
ment of sin, than when spoken of as if it were the identi- 
cal punishment to which sinners are condemned; which 
seems to indicate that Chris; suffered sorrow and remorse 
for ns. And we think the atonement provided by his 
death is more evidently in accordance with the invitations, 
and threatening!- of the gospel, when spoken of as made 
for ail'i'U.n, than as mii.de only for \\.<.- deet ; for the lat- 
ter mode of expressing it is apt, to awaken the inquiry, k>m 
the universal offers of sukut.io.i, can be sincere ? And es- 
pecially is it difficult in such a case to see what foundation 
there is for the following divine lamentations over lost 
sinners: "Oh that my people had hearkened unto my 
commandments! then had thy peaee been as a river, and 
thy righteousness as the waves of the seat." — -Isa. 43 : 18. 
" Oil Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, 
and stonest them which arc sent unto thee, how often 
would I have gathered thy children together, even as a 
hen gathoreth her chickens under her wings, and ye would 
not " — Mat. 23 : 37. For, how could the Lord have made 
the peaee of these sinners perpetual, and gathered them 
under his saving protection, if no atonement had been 
made for thou ? And finally, we think the incdri/.k-tj of 
man to obey the gospel is more evidently in accordance 
with the sincere, universal offers of life, when spoken of 
as a moral inability, or the inability of unwillingness, 
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than when spoken of in a way which gives the impression, 
tliiit sinners arc in every respect unable to comply with 
the offers of salvation. For il is difficult, under such an 
impression, to see how Cod can be sincere in his offers; 
and how ho can be righteous in condemning thcra to a 
deeper damnation, for net accepting ilium, while utterly 
■mi' (hie to do so. On these a.eeoonts, ie,e would, discour- 
age, ill, technieiU theology, those jiiwrrte phruseoloxtcs of 
our Old School brethren,, by which we have so often been 
misled ourselves, as to the.tr real, views on the doctrines 
of grace, and which- we- i.ideik would be likely to mislead, 
others. 

Our brethren of the other school say, their views and 
modes of expression are more simple and plain than ours. 
But wo t hints them more complex and bewildering. They 
say, we perplex by our metaphysics. And this Is just, 
what we say they are doing. Homo of their interpreta- 
tions of scripture are more literal than ours. And in 
these they may think they are more simple. But we think 
that by understand in;:' literally what is meant to be taken 
metaphorically, they are led into the more metaphysical 



The foregoing thoughts 3:ave not been presented for the 
purpose of effecting an ecclesiastic reunion. No: I am 
in more danger of disdaining, than of seeking such a 
union. But I would do neither. I would not seek for a 
reunion, till there is less crimination and more love between 
us. I have presented the foregoing for the purpose of 
promoting that right understand in::, harmony and love, 
that ought to exist in all the family of Christ, and es- 
pecially among brethren so nearly allied, and so nearly 
alike as to doctrine and order. I have done it, also, bo- 
cause truth is bettor than error ; and because a correct 
understanding of each other's position is better than mis- 
apprehension. I have done it because I believe that while 
the two portions of the Presbyterian family remain apart, 
they would feel better, and he better, and would do much 
more for the welfare of wretched, ruined humanity, if they 
would see each other just as they are — would mutually 
and candidly eon less their pa.st tnisappro Lens ons of each 
other— -and would resolve that hereafter they will "love 
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each other witli a. pure heart, fervently." How much bet- 
ter, if both schools had more of that " charity which 

thinketh bo evil, rejoieeth not hi iniquity, but rejoieeth in 
the truth." 

I hope these pages will not often encounter a spirit 
that I have lately seen manifested ; a spirit of determina- 
tion to insist at nil events. Ilia! there is a wide difference 
between " Old ami Now Theology." and that says, " The 
decision haB been made. Disinterested observers have 
been generally forced to admit lh:it there are material va- 
riationsin faith between the two bodies."— Wood, p. 12. In 
reply to this remark. I would sisy. Ibat this author's obser- 
vations of the public mind are widely diflci'eni. from mine. 
According to mine, many are inquiring what is the differ- 
ence between the two schools, while few are able to answer 
them, and fewer still are giving the right answer. And 
many others are hoard to say, the differences must be triv- 
ial. If, however, any ' : disinterested observers " are " for- 
ced to admit " them to be " material," it is no wonder, 
since so much is said through misapprehension, or other- 
wise, to give them an unreal magnitude. It is the more 
important, therefore, that such mistakes be corrected. 

Great evils have arisen from the division of our broth- 
erhood. Many eon gregatinns aid own families have been 
filled with heiirt-buridng and strife. Many churches have 
been rendered loo weak to support the gospel; and otliors 
entirely broken up. Other denominations have rooted 
thorn out ami a.bsorbod them. The latter event were not 
to bo so much lamented, If our doctrine and order were 
not of unrivaled excellence. When either party causes the 
division of a Church, the other is loud in condemning it. 
And I know not but the two schools may be nearly eijnal 
in this fault. I only know, that in some instances the 
New School have lost nioeh, numerically, by their modera- 
tion. If they bad driven the plough share of division as 
rapidly and as far as they might, they would have secured 
many ministers and churches that are now in the Old 
School connection. But the worst thing of the division 
is the bitterness wild, which the parties have been "biting 
and devouring one another ;" consuming their piety in the 
lire of party zeal How important, then, to cultivate that 
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